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Farbwerke-Hoechst Co. 


——FORMERLY— 


H. A. METZ & CO. 
Aniline and Alizarine Colors, Dyestufts 


and Chemicals 
Sole Licensees and Importers of the Products of 


FARBWERKE, vormals MEISTER LUCIUS & BRUENING 


Hoechst - on - Main, Germany 


122 Hudson St., - - New York, N. Y. 
140 Oliver St.. - - Boston, Mass. 
104 Chestnut St., - Philadelphia, Pa. 
23 South Main St., Providence, R. I. 
317 North Clark St., - - Chicago, Ill. 


210 South Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C. 
1418 Empire Building, - Atlanta, Ga. 
20-20 Natoma St., San Francieco, Cal. 
45 Alerander St., - Montreal Can. 
28 Wellington St., - ~- Toranto, Can. 


A. H. Washburn, President F. H. Washburn, Treas. & Manager 


WASHBURN PRESS 


(RAY PRINTING CO.) 
Commercial, Halftone and Color Printing 
Engraving, Embossing and Lithographing 


BLANK BOOKS AND SPECIAL RULED BLANKS 
MADE TO ORDER 


28 West Trade Street Charlotte, N., "je 


Phone 342 
MARCUS A. DARY FRED H. DARY 
Agent and Treasurer Superintendent 


DARY RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


Manufacturers of High Grade 


SPINNING AND TWISTING TRAVELERS 
TAUNTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVES: 


JOHN E. HUMPHRIES, Greenville, S.C. CHAS. L. ASHLEY, 


Atlanta, Ga. 


The Greatest Improvement Made in Cotton 


Spinning in Twenty-Five Years. 


The Richards-Hinds Tube Roll 


(;uaranteed Claims. 


Less Change of Settings 
Extra Strength of Yarn Reduced Cost of Spinning 
Less Waste One-third Saved on Leather Covered Rolls 
Greater Production Better Spinning with Improved Product 


Cockley Yarn Preventor 


For information and prices write to 


The Metallic Drawing Roll Company 
Indian Orchard, Mass. 


SINGLE OR 
Our Spinning Rings DOUBLE FLANGE 


START EASIEST, RUN SMOOTHEST, WEAR LONGEST 


Pawtucket Spinning Ring Co. 


CENTRAL FALLS, R. 1. 
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A Silica-Graphite Paint 


Is the best protector for smokestacks, boiler fronts and metal work 
of every deacription 


DIXON'S SILICA-GRAPHITE PAINT 


Has been made for nearly fifty years in one grade only —four colors. It 
has preven its great durability over and over again 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Company 
Established 1827 jersey City, N. J. 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO. 
BRISTOL, R. 1. 


Use Dixon Patent Stirrup Adjusting 
Saddles, the latest invention in 


Levers 


Send for Sample 


— 


Saddles for Top Rolls of 
Trade-Mark 


Spinning Machines 
“NIGRUM” 


Mfrs. of all kinds Saddles, Stirrups and 
Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off 


‘Treated Wood SADDLES 


Which Require Ko Oil or Grease and Save You Money in Many Ways 


li mot, write te us at once fer information 


GRAPHITE LUBRICATING COMPANY, - - Bound Brook, N. J. 
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NCHFIELD COAL 


The firm foundation upon 
_ which is built — 


SUCCESSFUL MANUFACTURE 


Its hi¢h calorific value and 
superb firing qualities give 
the maximum boiler capac- 
ity and economy. 


Mined by 
THE CLINCHFIELD COAL CORPORATION 


DANTE VIRGINIA 
Sold by 


THE CLINCHFIELD FUEL COMPANY 


SPARTANBURG S.C. | 
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Fellow Members of the Association: 

It gives me great pleasure to greet 
you at this, our Eighteenth, Annual 
Convention. 


It is also my valued privilege to 
extend to guests present our greet- 
ings and most hearty welcome. 

The history of our organization 
is following closely that of other 
like trade guilds and associations, 
the world over and from time im- 
memorial, beginning with gather- 
ings largely social in their nature 
by which men in a competitive bus- 
iness became acquainted with each 
other and gradually awakened to‘a 
sense of community of interest; 
then following, an increasing free- 
dom and willingness in the exchange 
of ideas and information, partiu- 
larly on trade and technical sub- 
jects; resulting ultimately in a com- 
plete appreciation and realization of 
the strength of organization and 
co-operative effort. Those engaged 
in every sucessful industry In every 
country and,. indeed, in é@very civ- 
ilization, sooner or later, have felt 
and yielded to the need of united 
effort. 

The whole world, today more than 
ever, is studying this inevitable evo- 
lution of commeree and industry. 
Nations approach the problem from 
different viewpoints; some encour- 
age co-operation even Lo the extent 
of adding to its paternalism; ali 
recognize and accept if in one form 
or another for if is the will of the 
people. Germany has developed an 
elaborate educational 
teaching the true relation and value 
of individual co-operation in eco- 
nomies; has fostered it and aided 
by state co-operation until she ts 

the most feared rival m foreign 
commerce. Japan is equally awake 
and only less advanced because of 
lack of means. 

Broadly speaking, both consoli- 
‘dation and co-operation develop 
and appear under pressure of un- 
reasonable competition or over pro- 
duction; henee, some  indusiries 
have progressed farther along those 
lines than others. It is only com- 
paratively recently that the cotton 
manufacturing industry in the Unit- 
ed Sates has been brought face to 
face with conditions demanding 
such radical re-adjustments in its 
business methods; having been pos- 
sessed of the greatest home market 
the world has ever sven, with a 
supply only approximating the de- 
mand, with competition largely do- 
mestic only. the individual unite 
acting independently have greatly 
developed and prospered. 


Without consuming your time by 
sketching more than the barest out- 
line of this thought, I wish to em- 
phasize to you that while this in- 
dustry is still free from consoli- 
dations approaching monopolies and 
even of ‘healthful co-operative or- 
ganization beyond the advisory 
stage that both economic and poli- 
tical developments have brought us 
to a point where steps must be taken 
towards more actual and real co- 
operation. With the mistakes of 
others clearly before us and with 
carful and prudent counsel, we 
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can so proceed as not only to main- 
tain but to exeeed the splendid 
record of our past, and all within 
both the letter and spirit of the 
Law. By following sound principles 
and effecting legrtimate economies 
each can conserve his own business 
and add to the prosperity of all 
others conecerned—the producer of 
the raw material, the menufacturer, 
the merchant and the consumer. 
EKeconomies must be effected in buy- 
ing and handling raw materials, in 
processes of manufacture and in 
the distribution of the product; 


gain but probably also will consti- 
tute our greatest step toward eco- 
nomic independence. 

Many manufacturers have given 
much thought and study to this ques- 
Lion. and have foreseen and follow- 
ed to a considerable extent the gen- 
eral form and direction of a suc- 
cessful answer, but the shadow of 
economic dependence has always 
obscured the path of definite and 
complete accomplishment. 

And so, I have taken the liberty 
of departing from our custom of 
presenting for your, attention a 


Retiring President, 
Stuart W. Cramer 
Charlotte, N. C. 


lost motion and waste at every step 
must be reduced to a minimum. 

Periods such as we have been 
passing through are hard and wear- 
ing, but the process is a natural 
one. It is a well Known principle 
of biology that “A live thing is dis- 
Linguished from a dead thing by the 
multiplicity of the changes at any 
moment taking place in it.” H.is 
certaimly reassuring that we must 
be very much alive, indeed, at this 
time if the changes in the condi- 
tions of our business during the 
past few years indicate anything: 
we seem to have had everything 
except increases in the prices for 
our product. 

In taking stock of the situation 
and considering where to begin, it 
so happens that the natural begin- 
ning of addressing ourselves to the 
problem of raw materials is the one 
the successful solution of which 
will result not only in much direct 


variety of papers largely technical, 
and beg to direct your thoughts 
during this convention exclusively 
to the more fundametal problems 
affecting the cotton manufacturing 
industry: and, particularily do I ask 
your consideration of the subject of 
reforms in the buying, handling and 
earrving of cotton. 

A discussion of that question nat- 
urally deals, first, with the rules 
and conditions under which cotton 
is bought and sold: and, second, 
with financing both the commodity 
and the mercantile transaction. As 
will be shown by speakers who will 
address you and by the report of 
vour committee on cotton  ex- 
changes, movements are already 
under way indicating a great im- 
provement in, if not altogether a 
completely satisfactory adjustment 
of conditions governing the first 
phase of the question, viz: the rules 
for buying and selling cotton. 
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There will also be submitted a 
plan that seems perfectly feasible 
for successfully disposing of the 
sher and equally difficult matter 
of finanéeing cotton transactions. 
This is more or less familiar to most 
of you as the Duke Warehouse plan; 
it will be explained in the report 
of the special organization com- 
mittee, and discussed by- speakers 
at our banquet. 


In view of the fact that the man- 
ufacture of cotton is an industry 
more than one hundred years old, 
that it is a very large one spread 
over the entire civilized world, that 
the evolution of its technical pro- 
cesses has been the achievement of 
very many trained minds both prac- 
Lically and scientifically educated, 
it, appears extremely unlikely that 
radial changes or improvements in 
processes of manufacture are to be 
expected. The greatest opportuni- 
lies along this line seem to He in 
acquiring greater skill in the use 
of inferior cottons to produce a 
given result, in diminishing the 
amount of waste made and in the 
utilization and working up of waste. 

The standardization of sales notes, 
the adoption of standards of mois- 
lure or regain, the correction of 
some well known trade abuses in 
the sale of dye-stuffs and certain 
supplies, an organized and well ad- 
ministered ‘bureau for guarding 
against customs-undervaluations of 
imports, are all matters of extreme 
importance and are making. satis- 
factory progress in the hands of 
standing committees. 

Although the new Tariff Act has 
been passed and has been in actual 
operation for seme time, the work 
of your Tariff and Legislative Com- 
mittee is no means ended, for it is 
naturally to be expected that there 
are uneven places in the measure 
that wil? require smoothing out, the 
pointing out of which will undoubt- 


ediy be left to manufacturers, It is 
by no means believed that the 
amount of importations forms a 


conclusive method of judging the 


effect of the new tariff bill upon the 


cotton industry. Up to the present 
time, the effect has been largely 
one of the pressure of threatened 
inyportations, domestic manufac- 
turers meeting prices and holding 
the business at fingures that are 
profitiess in many imstances, As 
was frequently prophesied during 
the tariff hearings and at the time 
the bill was under consideration, in 
few if any of the cases where the 
already small profits to the manu- 
facturers have been squeezed out 
has the ultimate consumer been the 
gainer: such reductions have been 
absorbed in the cost of distribution. 
As a whole, the manufacturers of 
the country have loyally supported 
the Administration in the trial of 
its new tariff measure in the hope 
that an analysis of its workings will 
lead to corrective legislation where 
required, to the benefit of the pro- 
ducer and still without detriment 
to the consumer. 


that is, does it take the same twist 
Further study of foreign markets 
Continued on Page 23.) ' 
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PERMANENT COLORS CREATE 
PERMANENT TRADE 


THE INSISTENT DEMAND OF THE CONSUMER FOR 
FAST COLORS MAKES IT IMPERATIVE THAT THE 
RETAILER, THE JOBBER, THE CUTTER-UP AND TEX- 
TILE MANUFACTURERS RECOGNIZE THE QUESTION, 
FASTNESS OF COLORS, AS A MOST IMPORTANT ONE © 


| n d i g O The introduction of synthetic Indigo by the Badische Anilin & Soda-Fabrik in 1897 

greatly lowered its cost, simplified its application and placed it on a scientific basis. 
The immediate practical result has been that Indigo is used on an ever increasing scale in the pro- 
duction of overall goods (denims) for working garments worn by artisans of all classes everywhere, 
as well as for navy blues with white designs, in percales and similar fabrics which are so largely 
used the world over for women’s house and working dresses. Nothing has yet been found which 


is as well suited as Indigo for these and many other purposes, since it combines minimum cost, 
brilliancy of color and satisfactory fastness. In fact, the word ‘‘Indigo” to the consuming public is 
a guarantee of a durable and satisfactory color. 


Unfortunately, however, Indigo produces only a Blue, while the trade 
Indanthrenes requires every shade in fast and brilliant colors. To Dr. Rene Bohn, 
Director of the Badische Anilin-& Soda-Fabric, Ludwigshafen, a/Rhein, should be given credit for 
the discovery of the series of dyestuffs derived from Anthracene, kncown as Idanthrene Dyes, which 


produce fast colors in every desired shade and tone. The introduction of these dyes in the cotton 
industry has created a new standard for fastness and brilliancy, in which combined respects they 
excel any colors heretofore known. Indanthrenes are actually permanent while the fibre lasts, 
meeting therefore every trade requirement, a fact so well demonstrated that today the word ‘‘In- 
danthrene” (pronounced In-dan-threne) is synonymous with ‘‘Fast Colors.” There is probably no 
factor of greater importance in the manufacture of cotton goods than the fastness of the colors, in 
that it constitutes a most attractive selling argument, increases their popularity, and broadens the 
market for them. 


BADISCHE COMPANY. 
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Reports Committees 


Report of Committee en Internat- 
ional Federation. 


Mr. Ghairman and*Gentiemen of the 
American Gotton Manutacturers 
Association: 


At the request of your president 
| have prepared a brief report of 
my visit to the International Cotton 
Gongress which convened at ‘The 
Hague, Holland, June the, 9th, 10bvh 
and iith, 1913, and which I[_here- 
with submit. 

While The Hague was the oflicial- 
ly appointed meeting place yet the 
business Congress 
were held at Scheveningen, a subur- 
ban town of The Hague, and one of 
the most beautiful and fashionable 
watering places in all F-urope. 

The American Cotton Marnufactur- 
ers’ Association not being affiliated 
with the International Federation ‘of 
Master Cotton Spinners’ and Manu- 
facteurers’ Associations (hereatter 
referred to as the International Fed- 
eration) your delegates did not par- 
ticipate in the deliberations of the 
Congress. or take any part in its offi- 
cial acts: however thev were most 
cordially reeeived by the officials of 
the Congress and were shown. every 
consideration and melud- 
ing the privilege of the floor. They 
were also invited and most cordially 
received at all the social functions 
given to the Congress by the Neth- 
erlands Asseciation of Master Cot- 
ton Spinners’ and Manufacturers 
and by the officials of the cities of 
Scheveningen, Rotterdam, Delft, The 
Hague and the Government of Hol- 
Also by the officials of the 
International and Universal Cotton 
Exinbition in the city of Ghentt, 
Belgium. These enterlLainmenss 
consisted of excursions ,teas, recep- 
tions and banquets. The official re- 
ception in the Court Hall of the Bin- 
nenhof at The Hague by the Govern- 
ment of the Netherlands was a most 
brilliant affair and was honored by 
the presence of His Royal Highness 
Prince Henry and the Oueen'’s Min- 
isters of State. 

The preceedings of the Congress 
were most thorough and business- 
like, and while the extension, cul- 
tivation and growth of ecotlen was 
the predominating question, yel the 
discussions covered a much broader 
field. For instance, papers were 
read and discussed on various sub- 
jects some of which were as follows: 
ist—The work of the British Cot- 

ton Growing Association. 
°nd—Progress of Cotton Growing in 

the United States. 
3rd—Better Baling of 

Cotton. 
ith—-Cotton Growing in India. 
Sth—Cotton GCultivation and Ootton 

Damping in India. 
6th—Cotton Cultivation in 

man Colonies, 
7Tth—-Cotton Growing in the French 

Colonies. 
8th—Cotton Testing Houses atl 

Ports of Arrival. 
9th—The German Cotton Yarn Con- 

tract. 
iMh—The Infringement of Trade 

Marks and Unfair Gompetition in 

the Making up of Yarns and 


Priees, 


sassions of the 


courtesy 


American 


bhe Ger- 


the 


lith—The Italian Law in Regard to 
Trade Marks. 
i2th—Leeislation for the Prevention 


of Infringements of Trade Marks, 

ete. 

All of which were most intersting 
and mstructive. 

The invitation. which we extend- 
ed to the International Federation 
to send delegates to the next an- 
nual meeting of our association, was 
warftaly received by the Uongress 
and referred to the Internationa! 
GCommittee who subsequentiy ac- 


knowledged same in a formal but 
most courteous letter. 
Sir Charles Mecara. President ot 


the International Committee and 
Mr. Arno Schmidt, Secretary, man- 
fested a very deep imterest in the 
American Ootteon Manufacturer's 
Association and expressed an ear- 
nest desire that we should join and 
become an active member of the 
International Federation. They out- 
lined fully and elearly the plans 
and workings of the Federation and 
pointed out wherein membership in 
the Federatron would he of advan- 
tage to our Association and to all 
other American spinners and man- 
ufacturers. TI told the gentiemen 
thet I had no authority to speak for 
the American Cotton Manufacfur- 
ers Association, but that I would 
upon my return to the States, make 
known their wishes to the presi- 
dent and to the Board of Governors 
of our Association who would in 
due course communicate with them 
upon the subject. In complhance 
therewith, |T made a full and com- 
plete report of my interview with 
Sir Charles Macara and Mr. Sehmid! 
to the Board of Governors at a spe- 
cial meeting of the Board held in 
Charlotte on November 5th last. Af- 
ter thoroughly discussing the sub- 
ject, the Board decided, by a unani- 
mous vote, to invite Sir Charles 
Macara and Mr. Schmidt to visit 
the State and to address our Asso- 
ciation at its next annual meeting, 
which is the present meeting, upon 
the advisability of having the Amer- 
ican Cotton Manufacturer’s Asso- 
ciation become a member of the In- 
ternational Federation, which invi- 
tation was in due course trarnsmit- 
ted to Sir Gharles Macara and Mr. 
Schmidt by the duly authorized of- 
fieers of our Association—the Pres- 
ident and the Secretarv-Treasurer. 
But to our regret neither of these 
gentlemen could be present. Sir 
Charles, owing to press of other 
matters. could not. leave England. 
and Mr. Schmidt was traveling in 
India. 

in view of the fact that. we have 
been denrived of the pleasure of 
having Sir Charles Macara and Mr. 
Schmidt address our association on 
the plans and workings of the Inter- 
national Federation and of the ad- 
vantages which our association 
might derive from’ affiliating with 
them, T feel that it will not be amiss 
for me to incorporate in this report 
my own personal views and opin- 
ions upon the subject. There can 
be no. doubt about the wonderful 
results that have been aceomplish- 
ed by the Internationa! Federation 
both in Engiand and in Europe. 


This combination of associations has idly disappeared and now we find 


not only promoted harmony and 
good feeling among the spinners 
and manufacturers of the old world, 
but has given them a power and an 
influence in business and in poli- 
throughout England and Eu- 
rope that is more powerful and far- 
reaching than was ever dreamed of 
by the very able and wise men who 
nerfected the organization. In fact, 
this ‘organization includes practical- 
iy all\of the spinners and the man- 
ufacturers in the worid, outside of 
America, and I am persuaded to be- 
lieve that the time is now at hand 
when it should be extended to in- 
clude those of America. There has 
never been a time in the history of 
the world when its people were so 
elose together in business, politics 
and in bonds of sympathy as they 
are at this time, and with the com- 
pletion of the Panama Canal, which 
is but a day off, they will be drawn 


still more closely together. . The 
International Associations of Eng- 
land and Europe need us and we 


need them, and I sincerely trust and 
recommend that this association ap- 
point a committee for the purpose 
of studying this important question, 
and that said committee report to 
this Association at its next annua! 
meeting its tconelusions as to the 
advisability of this association's be- 
coming affiliated with. the Inter- 
vational Federation of Master Cot- 
ton Spinners’ and Manufacturers’ 
Aassociations of Manchester, Eng- 
hand. 

The peace and prosperity of the 
world demands  it—Internationa!l 
Federation—Internationa! Peace. 

All of which is respectfully sub- 
mitted. 

Jas. P. Gossett, Chairman. 
Report of Committee on Tariff and 
Legislation. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen of the 

Association: 3 

Since the last meeting of the As- 
sociation our Committee issued an 
additional Bulletin No. 7, which we 
présent for record and this ecom- 
plebes our work, 

This bulletin contains the old and 
new tariff rates in convenient form 
for ready reference and take In con- 
nection with the six bulletins pre- 
viously issued, makes a compact 
and compact and complete history 
of the tariff question. 


Your committee has not accom- 
plished the results hoped for nor 
possibly what some of you antici- 
pated, yet we feel that the work 
done will bear such fruit in the fu- 
ture, as to fully justify the time ex- 
pended and the expense incurred. 

Our work however, has been, in 
a sense, largely a campaign of edu- 
cation, inducing cotton manufac- 
turers to think who had never be- 
fore thought on the tariff question. 
At the outset of our work many 
were indifferent and apparentiy not 
in sympathy with the efforts of the 
committee, but in the heat of the 
ficht on the tariff schedule, this in- 
difference and lack of interest rap- 


every colton manufacturer is active 
and fully alive to the necessity, in 
bhe future, of being thoroughly fa- 
miliar with every detail of this 
great question. 

The schedule of rates under the 
present law are low—much lower 
than we advocated or endorsed and 
against which we protested most 
earnestly and vigrously, and we feel 
thal we should 


congratulate our- 
selves that the rates are not even 
lower and more drastic. The ef- 


forts of your committee and asso- 
clates, however, were exerted al the 
opportune time and succeeded in 
modifying the more extreme sched- 
ule proposed in the Congressional 
Committee. 


Our mdustry, in our judgment. 
has not yet felt the full effeet of 
the present tariff rates. Importa- 


Lions of textile goods for the first 
five months under the new law are 
somewhat in excess of the same 
period under the old law. but not 
to such an extent as to cause alarm. 
We attribute the smal! mrportations 
lo the fact that the cotton business 
has been unusually active and prof- 
itable abroad for quite awhile. while 
our American trade has heen de- 
pressed and in many cases unprofit- 
able—-hence our market is not yet 
attractive to the foreign manufac- 
turer. However, when these condi- 
lions are reversed and our trade 
improves and foreign markets be- 
come depressed, then we must be 
prepared for and expect to meet the 
fierciest kind of competition. 

To maintain our market .there- 
fore, is going to test the nerve and 
ability of every ecotten manufac- 
turer in this eountry, and though 
Sstarining under this new load im- 
posed upon us, and beset on al! 
sijies by more or less adverse in- 
fluences beyond our control, yet let 
us determine to stand together and 
refute that unsupported charge of 


one man that we are “industrial 
cowards.” 
We urge you, therefore, not. to 


forget the issue nor hecome indif- 
ferent to its possible disastrous con- 
sequences but ,to the contrrary, re- 
main firm and steadfast in 
acy Of a law fair and just to the 
American cotton manufacturer and 
to the American wage earner. 

Respectfully submitted for 
Committee. 


R. M. Miller, Jr.. Chairman. 


the 


Report of Committee on Cotton Ex- 
changes. 


To the Members of the Ameriean 


Cotton Manufacturers’ Associa- 
fion: 
Your committee ond cotton ex- 


ehanges now renders this report to 
you al the conclusion of another 
year of effort on their part to se- 
cure reform as previously asked of 
fhe various cotton exchanges. 
Your committee, however, makes 
iis report this time in a spirit of 
greater encouragement than prfof- 
fered at the times of other reports. 
The New York Cotton Exchange 


(Continued on Page 11) 
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Complete Cotton Mill Equipment 
The Best Advice is Obtained from Specialists 


PICKING MACHINERY AND CARDS 


POTTER & JOHNSTON MACHINE CO. 
PAWTUCKET, R. IL. 


DRAWING AND ROVING MACHINERY 


WOONSOCKET MACHINE & PRESS CO. | i 
WOONSOCKET, R. I. | | 


SPINNING AND TWISTING MACHINERY 


FALES & JENKS MACHINE CO. 
PAWTUCKET, R, I. 


SPOOLING AND WINDING MACHINERY 


EASTON & BURNHAM MACHINE CO. q 
PAWTUCKET, R. 4 


WARPING AND BEAMING MACHINERY 


T. C. ENTWISTLE CO. 
LOWELL, MASS. 


Southern Office Northern Office 
Independence Bldg... CHARLOTTE, N. C. Marshall Bldg., BOSTON, MASS: 


CROMPTON KNOWLES LOOM WORKS 


AUTOMATIC GINGHAM LOOM 


One of our latest productions for weaving goods of twe or more colors in the filling. Like every loom we build, it has the advantage of a successful mill test. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. WORCESTER, MASS. PHILADELPHIA,PA. 
Southern Representative, ALEXANDER & GARSED, Charlotte, N. C. : 
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There is unquestionably a sound 
reason for an optimistic view of the 
future of American cotton goods 
trade. During the calendar year 
1913 the total exports of all kinds 
of colton manufactures from the 
United states amounted in value to 
over 305,000,000 or more than double 
the exports in the year 1908. The 
loss Ol a considerable trade in China 
m the years immediaiely following 
1905 and 1906 was very seriously felt 
by our milis but the opening up of 
the market in the Phillipines fol- 
lowing a readjustment of the tariu 
providing for the free entry of 
American goods enabled us to re- 
Iver a large part of this loss and 
i, is worthy of note that during the 
past six years our exports of piece 
goods have steadi'y grown, amount- 
ing in value to over 32,000,000 in 
the calendar year 1913 as compared 
with only $17,000,000 in 1908. an in- 
crease of 90 per cent. It is a fact 
Lhat is perhaps generally known 
that no other country jn the work, 
with the possible exception of Ja- 
pan, has equalled this record of 
progress. My investigations of for- 
eign markets during the past few 
years, under the direction of the 
Department of Commerce, have led 
lo the firm conviction that there 
are enormous possibilities for a fur- 


ther expansion of this trade if we 
will seriously set ourselves to the 
lask and widen the range of fab- 


res which. we offer to the foreign 
buyer in accordance with the re- 
quirements and conditions of the 
markets. 

As many of the members of this 
Association are aware, I have only 
recently returned from a visit to 
the Levant, Red Sea aistrict. Bast 
Africa and South Africa. where, 
during a period of eighteen months, 
{ had the opportunity of observing 


at first hand the conditions pre- 
vailing in those markets 4d the 
possibilities which they offer for 


the sale of American cotton goods. 
The Red Sea and East Africa have 
been for years one of the principal 
outlets fer American gray goods 
and during the year 1913 we export- 
ed to those markets nearly 40,000, - 
0OO yards of this. class of «eotton 


“manufactures out of our total ex- 


ports of piece goods to the amount 
Ol 213,000,000 yards. Nearly 20 per 
cent of our exports of gray goods 
therefore find their way to these 
districts, In Arabia, Abyssinia, 
British and German East Africa 
and Uganda we furnish more gray 
cloth than all other countries com- 
bined. The extent to which we 
dominate the trade in this class of 
goods is evidenced by the fact that 
“Americani” is the word used by 
most of the natives to designate un- 
bleached sheetings from whatever 
country they may come. 

The success of our efforts and the 
rapid growth of our trade in the 
Red Sea district and East Africa is 
a striking indication of the possi- 
bilities whieh the foreign field of- 
fers as an outlet for the production 
of our mills, a production which it 
cannot be denied is constantly ex- 
ceeding the requirements of the 
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Goods Export Trade 


RALPH M. ODELL before American Cotton Manufacturers’ Association 


domestic markel... Our Hed 5ea 
trade suffered a decline last year 
pecause olf the activities of Ausirian 
manulacturers who, tinding the de- 
mand in the Balkan States greatly 
curtailed owing to the war, offered 
their goods at low prices in Aden 
in order to keep their milis running. 
was a temporary condition, 
however, and we may expect Ww see 
our export to the Ked Sea market 
revive during the present year. In 
Bast Africa we have also found a 
spieridid outiet for our cotton goods 
and our trade there has more than 
doubled mm. the past tive years. 
lhroughout these markets our 
brands are well established and | 
usually found that the natives pre- 
ferred American gray goods to all 
others. It appears to be a market 
pased on quaiity rather than price 
and the superiority of the fabrics 
we Offer has been largely responsi- 
ble for our success in securimg 
over 50 per cent of the gray goods 
trade. lLtalian manulacturers are 
at present making a strong bid for 
a larger share of the trade.by m- 
proving the quality of their goods, 
which were formerly too heavily 
sized to suit the native taste, estab- 
lishing selling agencies in the in- 
terior and by providing direct trans- 
portation facilities. The imports of 
italian gray goods into British Kast 
Africa increased in value from %04,- 
000 in 1912 to $211,000 in 1913. 

The market is well worth the ser- 
ious attention to of American man- 
ufacturers because the steady de- 
velopment of the resources of Kast 
Africa, the progress which the na- 
tives are making toward civiliza- 
tion and the building of railways 
to sections that have heretofore been 
lacking. in means of transportation 
for carrying the products of the 
country to the seaboard and for the 
aistribution of goeds imported from 
abroad is causing a rapid commer- 
cial expansion and cotton goods con- 
stitutes the largest single item in 
‘the trade. It is also a significant 
fact that the consumption of bleach- 
ed and colored goods is growing 
rapidly, particularily in the more 
settled areas, and if we expect to 
continue to be a factor in the trade 
of the country we must set about 
to broaden the line of goods which 
we can supply and not confine our- 
selves to gray goods alone. 

In addition to furnishing lines of 
goods which we do not now supply 
there are three suggestions which 
may be made for maintaining and 
increasing our trade in East Africa. 
First. we must keep pace with the 
progress of the country by provid- 
ing means for introducing our goods 
in the interior districts where the 
natives are just beginning to buy 
cotion goods in appreciable quan- 
tities. The Italians and Germans 
are in the forefront of the com- 
mercial development that is, taking 
place in Africa, and this accounts 
mn a large measure for the increas- 
ing share of the trade which they 
have been able to secure. Second, 
we must improve our methods of 
packing and marking our bales 
which goes to these markets, I fre- 


quently ovserved, Dales ol Ameri- 
can COLLOn goods wbemg unloaded 
in Lhe ports of 
bUuriap ends were almost 
enurely oll, We binding ropes Drok- 
enh and idenulcalion marks 
distinct and biurred. Uur goods are 
subjected bo considerabie handing 
belore they reach Mast Alrica De- 
cause they must ve Wansshipped 
once ahha sulheuies Uwice en 
MuL@Over Wiey are nO piers in Hast 
Alrican ports and che oaies MuUSL 
be Wwansterred from wie steamers 
w Small boats if a very hur- 
red and careless imanner. 
German and Lnglish colton goods 
are more securely packed and ar- 
rive in much pbewwer condition than 
those irom country. noticed 
that the Germans use broad iron 
bands, painted to prevent rust, lor 
strapping on their bales instead ol 
ropes and large and ligures 
for identification. in the third 
piace, it is highly unportant in these 
lar away marke. toatl we maintain 
Lne quaiity of our goods. Ihe un- 
porters and dealers who have been 
puying a ceriaim brand of cloth lor 
many years require that the quality 
be tne same at all tunes, and | am 
giad Lo report thal | heard very few 
criticisms on this score. 

South Africa, where | spent sev- 
eral months, is a very interesting 
i, 18 a market to which we jaye 
given scant attention. The imports 
of all kinds of cotton manufactures, 
including apparel which is mainly 
made of cotton, amount to over $30,- 
000,000 a year, of which we supply 
less than $000,000. Of piece goods 
imported to the value of eight and 
a half million dollars we furmsi 
less than $100,000. The kinds of 
goods sold in South Africa are radi- 
cally different from those in demand 
in East Africa. Gray goods are not 
much in demand and the most im- 
portant lines of piece goods sold are 
shirting prints, solid color goods, 
and important field for Lhe develop- 
ment of our cotton goods trade, but 
such as cotton flannels, Turkey red 
calico, denims, drills, cash- 
merettes, saleens and colored nain- 
sook; bleached goods and woyen 
colored goods consisting mainly ol 
Oxford shirtings, zephyrs, ging- 
hams, striped drills and fancy dress 


goods. The most important lime is 
prints and there is every reason 
to believe that American prints 


could be successfully introduced 1! 
they conformed in width and finish 
to those in demand. The principal 
widths are 28, 30 and 32 inches and 
England, Germany and Italy supply 
the bulk of the goods sold. The 
rapid development of South Africa 
is causing a considerable expansion 
in the trade and the use of cotton 
goods among the 7,000,000 natives in 
the eountry is imereasing year by 
year. There are a number of large. 
well-established firms in the coun- 
try who might be induced to handle 
American cotton goods if they were 
properly brought to their attention. 
There is a 3 per cent preference in 
the tariff in favor of England, but 
in spite of this European countries 
have captured 20 per cent of the 
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colton goods trade. In the total 
trade of South Africa the United 
States ranks after Englana, our an- 
nual being valued at nearly 
$10,000,000. The freight rates from 
New Yorsx to South African ports 
are practically the same as the rates 
from England and Europe. The 
success of Germany and Italy in the 
cotton goods trade has been due to 
the fact that the manufacturers in 
those countries send out numerous 
Lravelers once or twice a year, they 
secure capable resident agents, get 
up a large number of attractive 
samples not only for their own 
travelers, but for the -use of the 
unporter of wholesaler in selling to 
the retail trade, they extend two to 


four months credit and provide 
every facility for carrying on the 
trade, In all of my travels during 


the past three years in the markets 
of Europe, the Levant and Africa I 
never met but two American sales- 
men who were selling cotton goods, 
while I was constantly encourter- 
ing the representatives of English 
and Continental cotton goods firms 
who were showing their samples 
and securing orders. The question 
which the importers frequently 
asked me was: “How can we buy 


American cotton goods?” There 
seems to be a general ignorance 


abroad regarding the kinds of goods 
we are able to furnish and = the 
proper manner in which to purchase 
them. Trade in all lines has a ten- 
dency to follow the line of least. re- 
sislance and it is only natural that 
our competitors ,who send out their 
own salesmen or have their resi- 
dent agents on the ground. should 
secure the bulk of the trade. We 
cannot hope to compete successfully 
the selling of goods to the foreign 
buyer a permanent part of our bus- 
iness, instead of attempting to in- 
terest him by long distant corres- 
pondence. My investigations of the 
cotton goods markets abroad during 
Uhe past three years thave led to the 
firm conviction that the expansion 
of our export trade is more depend- 
ent on serious, intelligent .and or- 
ganized methods of selling and dis- 
tribution than on any other one fac- 
lor. Many of the lines which we 
now make could, with very slight 
changes in construction or finish, 
be sold in certain foreign countries 
if we would apply the same amount 
of effort which we use in the domes- 
tic fleld. Other lines which we do 
not manufacture but which are con- 
sumed in large quantities abroad 
could be made at competitive prices 
if we would devote our energies to 
the task. Foreign trade is not a 
matter that can be hurried, it re- 
quires a serious study of the re- 


quirements of the people ,an ear- 


nest determination to cater to those 
quirements of the people, an ear- 
of a well organized selling. system. 
In markets where our goods are 
almost, if not entirely, unknown we 
must be content in the beginning to 
accept small orders and to grant 
the same concessions as our com- 
petitors in matters of credit, and the 
width, design, finish and packing of 
the cloth. The trade in Africa as 
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in many other parts of the world, 
particularly in agricuilural coun- 
tries, is on a credit basis. The gen- 
eral custom is two to four months 
and our sales of cotton goods are 
bound to be restricted as long as we 
are unable or unwilling to grant 
sinmilar. terms. It is not difficult in 
these days to ascertain the financial! 
standing of an importer in any part 
of the world and | have found re- 
liable houses in every country that 
| have visited. 

- The world’s trade in cotton manu- 
factures amounts to the huge sum 
of approximately $1,200,000,000 an- 
nually. The United States, which 
has 22 per cent of the spindles and 
supplies two-thirds of the raw ma- 
terials, has less than 5 per cent of 
this trade. The most important mar- 
kets for cotton ‘goods are India, 
Ohina, Turkey, ‘the Levant, South 
America, and Africa. American 
colton goods go mainly to Canada, 
the Philippines, China, the West In- 
dies, South America, India, the Red 
Sea district and East Africa. The 
markets in Turkey, Egypt and South 
Africa have hardly been touched by 
us, while our share in the enormous 
trade of India and South America is 
not nearly as large as it should be. 
Africa, with a population of 170,- 
000,000, or more than that of North 
and South America combined, prom- 
ises to be one of the largest mar- 
kets for cotton goods in the world. 
The fact that there-is no cotton in- 
dustry on the entire Continent, that 
viumatic conditions make cotton the 
principal material for clothing, that 
the rich natural resources of ,the 
country are gradually being de- 
veloped, thus enhancing the pur- 
chasing power of the natives, and 
that the rapid building of railways 
is providing transportation facili- 
lies to the interior make it a field 
well worth the attention of Ameri- 
can cotton manufacturers. 


The situation of the American 
cotton industry as regards the ex- 
port trade is one that calls for a 
¢o-operative and well organized 
campaign rather than half~heartea 
and spasmodic attempts to sell to 
the foreign buyer. If a number of 
cotton goods manufacturers or ex- 
porters would combine to thorough- 
ly canvass the important markets 
of the world, our trade would un- 
doubtedly increase, and instead of 
selling a few goods here and there 
we would have a steady flow of ex- 
ports that would grow with the 
prosperity of the foreign countries 
and would be less effected by viol- 
ent fluctuations than our home 
trade. Our attitude of regarding 
the markets abroad as a dumping 
ground for goods which we can not 
sell at home is slowly but steadily 
undergoing a transformation as we 
begin’ more and more to face the 
fact that the production of our mills 
exceeds a consumptive capacity of 


- the domestic market. 


It is even advisable in some cases 
to sell our cotton goods abroad on 
4 smaller margin of profit than at 
home if we expect to avoid the re- 
curring periods of depression and 
stress which have characterized the 
industry in the past few years. We 
need mills that will be devoted par- 
ticularly to the manufacture of 
goods for export as a permanent un- 
dertaking, we need American sales- 
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ment who will carefully canvass 
the foreign field, we must facee the 
fact that we will have to arrange 
reasonable credit where it is the 
rule and where the standing of the 
importer justifies it, and we must be 
prepared, in the case of printed and 
colored goods ,lo make up and pack 
assortments in accordance with the 
requirements of the consumer. The 
American manufacturer in many re- 
specis is. nol surpassed by any in 
the world and in many lines of cot- 
ton goods we can compete with Eng- 
land aud Europe. Heretofore we 
have exported less than 10 per cent 
of our cotton manufactures as com- 
pared with 80 per cent of the pro- 
ducts of English mills which go to 
foreign markets. We have been too 
much concerned with the opportun- 
ities In our own country and have 
not felt the necessity of actively 
seeking an outlet abroad for our 
goods, but we are gradually begin- 
ning to. realize that the continued 
neglect of the foreign field will in- 
crease the difficulty of entering the 
markets after they have been taken 
over by our competitors. 

We can not hope to use the for- 
eign market in times when we need 
it most and neglect it when trade is 
active at home, It must.be care- 
fully cultivated and developed by 
constant study and attention, by as- 
certaining the requirements of the 
trade and carefuily catering to 
those requirements, and by provid- 
ing the facilities which will remove 
all obstacles to the increase of the 
trade. We should not be content to 
sell the foreigner only such goods 
as we can not sell at home, but be 
in a position to furnish what he 
wants to buy. This policy backed 
by thorough knowledge of the field, 
faith, courage and patience will ul- 
timately bring success. 

Anthracin Yellows For Shades Fast 
to Milling on Wool. 

The wide range of Wool Yellows 
adapted to the production of shades 
that are fast to milling is fully 
shown in a new card issued by the 
Oassella Color Company ,a copy of 
which has just been received, de- 
signated Anthracin Yellows. This 
card shows a series of sixteen dye- 
ings accompanied by full working 
directions, together with complete 
descriptions of each color, and 
should prove of considerable value 
to the dyer of all wool goods re- 
quiring fastness to milling. 

The Cassella Color Company in- 
forms us that they have a large 
edition of this new publication, and 
upon request to any of its offices all 
inquiries for a copy will be com- 
plied with. The ecard should be in 
the library of every dyer. 


“The Best Gingham Season in Five 
Years.” 


A seller stated recently that this 
has been the best gingham season 
in five years, and that there has 
been a big improvement in the de- 
mand for dress ginghams, compar- 
ed with the last four years. The 
market on staple ginghams is in 
better shape, as stocks have been 
cleaned up by some of the leading, 
sellers who let out goods at low 
prices.—Daily Trade Record. 


CLEAN FLOORS MEANS LOWEST FIRE RISK 
SPECIAL 1 pound makes 2 gallons Jelly or soft soap. 


~ AVO (5 R A N In this way barrel lasts twice as long. 


Soft Soap Powder Prices and further details on request. 


ALSO REGULAR WHITE STAR SAVOGRAN \'F PREFERRED 


INDIA ALKALI WORKS, Boston, Mass. 


SOUTHERN DYESTUFF AND CHEMICAL CO. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Southern Selling Agents for NATIONAL GUM AND MICA COMPANY 
Direct and Sulphur Colors, Potato Starches, Sago Flour, Sizing Compounds 


Finishing Pastes, Cotton Softeners and Weighteners, All Kinds Gums, 
Glues and Adhesives 


| inf ation free by Practieal Men on Dyeing, Bleaching, Sizing. Weighting and 
winter om kinds of goods. Soda Ash and Caustic Soda carried in stock in Charlotte. 


Offices 1203 and 1204 Commercial Bank Building 


THE SEYDEL MFG. COMPANY 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


Sizings and Finishings Soaps and Softeners 


FOR ALL TEXTILES 


A. KLIPSTEIN & COMPANY 
644-52 Greenwich St., NEW YORK 
Southern Office : Commercial National Bank Bidg, Charlotte 


DYESTUFFS and CHEMICALS 


SIZING, BLEACHING AND FINISHING MATERIALS 
FAST VAT DYES---INDIGO 


TO TALLOW and cheaper. Used with 
starch on all classes of warps. Neutral. Espe- 
cially valuable on warps, which, while requiring light 
sizing, must be very strong and smooth. It is strictly 
uniform and has none of the draw-backs of tallow. 
Can be used with any kind of starch or sizing material. 
Is especially valuable when used with a Soluble Gum, 
such as our Gum G, Yorkshire Gum, Scotch Gum, and 
the like, all of which attract moisture and lay the fibre, 
thereby prevent shedding. Arabol Softening Oil pen- 
etrates the yarn, and lubricates the fibre. Never gets 
rancid as tallow does and always keeps the slasher 
cylinders smooth and bright. The yarn never sticks 
when this oil is used. Trial barrel sent on approval. 


OIL LUBRICATES—TALLOW DOES NOT 


Arabol Manufacturing Co. 


100 William Street, New York 


CAMERON MacRAE 
Southern Sales Agent, Charlotte, N. C. 
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The following is an ahnost com- 


plete list of those present at the 
meeting of the American Uotllon 
Manufacturers’ Association al New 


york: 

Alexander, S. B., Jr., Treas. Savona 
Mig. Uo., Charlotte, N. C. 

Armstrong, Col. GC. B. President and 


Treas. Ulara Mfg. Uo., Gastonia, 
N. 
Arrington, Jno. W. Pres. Union 


Bieaching & Finishing Uo., Green- 
vilie, SB. WU, 

Ashworth, Henry, Uard Clothing 
Mig. Co., Fall River, Mass. 


American Spinning Uo., Greenville, 


s. G, 

Andrews, Isaac, Prest. Andrews 
Loom Harness Uo., Spartanburg, 
5. 0. 


Austin, Unity Uotton 
LaGrange, Ga. 

Adamson, Chas. President CGedar- 
town Cotton & Export Go., Cedar- 
bownh, Ga. 

Alexander, M. O.., 


Greeny ilie, S. 


Mills, 


Woodside Mills, 


Adams, B. B., Invanhoe Mfg. G@o., 
Smibhtield, N. C 
Austin, Jas.. Am. Thread New 


York. 
Bryant, GC. B., 
ler, I’, 


Jennings & Bryant, 
Ss. Quibot & Son, Amster- 


Long Isiand Mills, Statesville, 
G. 

Charlotte, N. C. 

Bahnpson, A. H. Sec. and Treas. 


Arista Mills, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Blake, L. D. Belton Mills, Belton, 

Bowen, Amos M,, Treas. United 
States Ring ‘Traveler Co., Provi- 


dence. R. |, 
Bullerworth, Harry W., Sec. H. W. 
Butterworth & Philadelphia. 

Bradiey, J. J... Agent Merrimac 
Mills, Huntsville, “Aba. 

Barnard, ©. A.. New York. 

Burr, A. E., Prest. A. E. Burr & Go., 
New York. 

Barker. Geo. G.. 
Mills, Mobile, Aba. 

fowler, F. Quilbot & Son, Amster- 
dam, N. Y. 

Boyd, W. C., Southern Novelty Go.., 
Harisvilie, S. CG, 

Bradiee, A. T.. Wm. Whitman & 
Boston. Mass. 


Barker Cotton 


-Brinkhoff, M. Y. B.. Uemmission 
Merchant, New York. 

Burgoyne, S. C.. Dunn Flyer (Co. 
Boston, Mass. 


Beattie, W. E. Prest. Piedmont Mfg. 
Co., Piedmont, 8. C. 

Bonner, P. R. Bonner & Barnwell. 
New York. 

Boyd, Jno. R. A. Klipstein & 
New York. 
Boyd, H. H., Gen’) Supt. Chadwick- 
Hoskins Mills, Charlotte, N. C. 
Broadbent, J. T.; Agent Meritas 
Mills, Golumbus, Ga. 

Bennett. E. Howard. Wool & Cotton 
Reporter, Bosbon, Mass. 

Cook, B. C.. Bonner & Barnwell, 
Charlotte, N. C. 

Cary, Sam’! B., Cashier, Curran & 
Bullitt. Roanoke, Va. 

Clark. David. Editor Southern Tex- 
tile Bulletin, Charlotte, N. €. 
Cone, Caesar, Pres. Proximity Mfg. 
Co., White Oak Mills, Greensboro, 

N. C. 
Causey, C. W., Brogon Mills, Ander- 
son, 8. C. 
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Loker, G. W. Southern Novelty 
Hartsville, C. 

Looper, LD. Y., Pres. Henderson Uol. 
Mills, Harriett Mills, Henderson. 
N. 

Constable, Thos. M. Sou. Rep. UCal- 


lin & Co. 120 Franklin St, New 
York City. 
Cramer, Stuart W. Presi. Mayes 


Mig. Uo. (Mayesworth, N. G., 
Charlotte, N, 
Cannon, J. W., Cannon Mig. Uae. 


Uoneord, N. 

Garr, W. F., Durham Hosiery Mills, 
Durham, N. , 

Carter, A. Victor Shaw 
Traveler Go. Providence, R. 

Ohristiansen, E. 8S. Puro Sanitary 
Drinking Fountain Co., Haydens- 
ville, Mass. 

Cannon, J. M, Simpsonville Mfg. 
Oo., Fountain Inn Mfg. Go., Fount- 
ain Inn, 3S. CG. 

Christie, R. Japan & China Trading 
Go., New York. 

Goffin, Melvin H., Leigh & Butler, 


Ring 


Boston, Mass. 

Galloway, .Fuller E., Treas. Unity 
Cotton Mills, Elm Cry Cotton 
Mills, Treas. Unity Cotton Mills, 


Prest. Milstead Mfg. Co., Manches- 
ter Gotton Mills, LaGrange, Ga. 
Ootton Publishing Co., Boston, Mass. 
Gardner, H. L., E: T. Cmld & Go., 
Providenee, H. 
Cutter, J. H. Cotton 
lotte, N. 

Chadwick. G. B., Yarn Broker, Prov- 
idence, R. 

GConway, J. W., Gen’'l Fire Exting- 
ursher Charlotte, N -C. 

Cobb, N. C., Dept. of Agric., Wash- 
ingion, Db. C. 

Carrick, D. A. Treas. 
Mills, Sycamore, Ala. 

Chapman, Jas. A., Prest. and Treas., 
Inman Milis, Inman, 8. C., 

Douglas, J. E.. Pioneer Mills, Guth- 
rie, Okla. 

Dickinson, A. R. Lockwood, Green 
& Atianta, Gra. 

Davis, Chas. C., Schermerhorn Bros. 


Dealer, Ghar- 


Sycamore 


Go., Chicago, Lil. 
Dennis, John R. the International 
Braid Co. Providence. R. L 


IyOlier, Franklin W., Wm. 
& Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Dilling, F., Cora Mills, Kings Moun- 

tain, N. C, 
Dunean, Albert Green, Treas. Chico- 
pee Mills, Chicopee, Mass. | 
Dawley, Thos. R., Gracie Pub. Co. 
New York. 
Davidson, H. M., New York. 
Kisemberg, Ralph M. Carbolineum 
Wood Preserving Co., New York. 
Davis, Rogers W.. Saco-Lowell 
Shops, Charlotte, N. C. 

Detwilder, H. A.. Valvoline Oi] Co. 
N. 5th St. Philadelphwa, Pa. 

Diekson, L. €. Gotton Yarns, Char- 
lotte, N. €, 

Erwin, W. A. Sec. and Treas. Erwin 
Cotton Mills, West Durham, N. C. 

Farle, D. E., Dept. of Agric... Wash- 
ington, C. 

Etterington, 
& Co. New York. 

Evans, Wm.-H. Prest. J. 
Turner Co., New York, 
Eddy, J P Treas. Tillinghast Slate 

Providence, R. Tf. 
Fish, Myron, American Supply Go., 
Providence, R. I. 


D’Olier 


Spencer 


Burton. Wm. DOlier- 


Among Those Present 


towler, E. i. Gen. Mgr. Foster Ma- 
chine UO. Wesiliela, Mass. 

rox, Jmo. W., soulnern Power 
Caariotle, 

hiowe, N. W., .oung Harisell Millis, 
Concord, N. 

Gilkey, Pyam L., Albert Ivins Croll, 
Phibadeiphia, Pa. 

Giynn, Mariun PF, 
Pa. 

Gyossett, J. P., Prest., Brogon Mills, 
Wiltamston Williamston, 
Ss. 

Ggarsed, Alexander & Garsed, 
Uhariotte, 

Godwin, W., Vetroit Graphite 
Spartanburg, S. U. 

B. Prest. Riverside and 
foxaway Miils, Anderson, 5. U. 
Green, U. A. BR. G. Dun Co, New 

LorK. 

Hebard, Clias. R., the Atherton Mills, 
New York. 

Hill, G. Treas. 
lhomasville, N. 

Hateh, T. E.. Gommission Merchant, 
Boston, Mass. 

Hodge, W. B., with 3B. 
Charlotte, N. 

Hooker, K. Putnam-Hooker & 
Co., New ork. 

Horner, J. W., with W. H. Bigelow, 
Uhariotle, N., G, 

Hamrick W. C. Prest. and Treas. 
of Hamrick and Limestone Mills, 
Gatltney, 8. 

Holt, Eugene, Aurora Mills, Burling- 
lon, N. 

Howard, Kdwin, Mason 
Works, Greenville, S. U. 


Cannon Millis, 


Crossett, 


Amazon Milis, 


W. Uramer, 


Machine 


Hill, John, Textile Machinery, Al- 
lanta, Ga. 
Harris, Wm..H., Pawtucket, R. L. 


Howe, C. K., Crompton & Knowles 
Loom Works. 

Brownell, G. L., Worcester, Mass. 

Herx, Chas. O.. Herx & Eddy, 113 
Worth St. New York City. 

Hickman, T. Pres. and Treas. 
Graniteville Mig. Go, (G@ransate- 
ville, 8S. C.) Augusta, Ga. 

Hobbs. Franklin W., Pres. Arlington 
Mills, Boston, Mass. 


Hammett, J. D. Anderson Cotton 
Millis. Anderson, 8. C. 
Hoffman, Geo. F,. Hoffman Carr 


Mfe. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Hutchison, C. E., Nims Mfg. Oo., Mt. 
Holly, N. C. 

Holmes, Chas. M. Holmes Mfg. Co. 
New Bedford, Mass. 

Howe, Fred W., Mgr. Providence 
Works, Crompton & Knowles L'm 
Works, Providence, R. 

Hyde, Edward §., 226 Chestnut 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Hunt. G. A. Jr.. Pres. and Gen. Mer. 
Dacotah Cot. Mills, Ine. Leximg- 
ton, N. 

Jennings. J. T.. Jennings & Brvyant, 
Agents Geo. H. McFadden & Bro. 
Atianta, Ga. 

James, H, 
tomia, N. 

Jones, D. H., Vielory Mig. 
etteville, N. C. 

Kershaw, Nelson, 
Clifton Heights, Pa. 

James, A. N., W. R. Kindly Mfg. Co. 
Mt. Pleasant, N. C. 

Iceman, Chas. Icemorlee 
Monroe, N, C. 


Gray Mfg. Go., Gas- 
Co., Fay- 


Manufacturer, 


Mills, 
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Jonunson, A. Atlanta, Ga. 

Jellress, hob. M., King Cobton Mills, 
purungton, N, 

JacKsun, W. H., A. Kiipsteim & Ud.,, 
New 

Jameson, Jos. B., Yale Uo., 
bosvon, Mass. 

Jonnston, Horace, Jolnston 
Charlotte, N. U. 

Johnston, W. Prest. Highland 
Park Mills, Charlotte, N. C. 

Kraus, J. L. New York, 

niipstem, W. A., A. Klipstein & Uo.,, 
New York. 

Kurtz, Uhas. J.. Keever Starch Uo. 
Lolunmbus, 

Kiipstein, bh. A. Kiipstein & 
New york. 

Lewis, RK. B., CU. E. Riley & Uo., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Lee, Wm. with J. H. Mayes, Char- 
lotle, N. 

Lee, Wm. Bb, 
Knoxville, Lenn. 

Long, W. Wm. M. & *F. W. 
Sharples, Providence, IL. 

Law, Jno. A., Prest. saxon 
Spartanburg, 5 .U. 

Ludwig Casella Color Co., New York. 

Lyle, J. L, Carrier Air Conditicning 
Co. New York. 

Lillard, I. J., Jewel 
ihomasville, N, 

Long, Alex., Arcade & Aragon Mills, 
Rock Hill, S. 

Lord, H. G., Textile World Record, 
Boston, Mass. 

MacRae, Cameron, Arabo!| Mfg. 
Charlotte, N. C. 

MacRae, Lawrence, Inverness Mills, 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Mills, N. B. Paola Cotton 
Statesville, N. C. 

Mitchell, J. J., Cohaunet Mills, 
Boston, Mass. 

Maxwel|l,- Jas. H. Sou. Rep. Keever 
Siarch Uo., P. O. Box 615, Green- 
ville, S. 

Maxwell, Seotl, Agent Indian Head 
Mills of Ala., Gordova, Ala. 

VcLelian, A. W., Pres. Alden Mills, 
New Orleans, La. 7 

Makepeace, Alex., Supt. Richard 
Boreli Mfg. Go. Fall River, Mass. 

Mandeville, J. A, Mandeville Mills, 
Carroliton, Ga. 

Mitchell, Craig &S., J. E. Mitchell & 
Co. Philadelphia, Pa. 

Moore, W. B., Neely Mfg. Co., York- 
ville, S. 

Moore, W. W.. Wymojo Mills. Rock 
Hill, G. 

Mitehell, J. Y. S., Trav. Freight Agt. 
Merchants and Mariners’ ‘l'rans- 
portation Go., Norfolk, Va. 

Moody, Henry D., Casella Color Uo., 
New York, 

VMontcastie, Geo. W., Treas. Erlang- 
er Mills, Lexington, N. C. , 

Wannamaker, T. H., Prest.. Glengoe 
Cotton Mills, Golumbia, 8. 

Mayer, H. G. Textile Machinery, 
Charlotte, N. C. 

Milliron, A. L... Mill Supplies, Char- 
lotte, N. 
McAllister, A. P. 
Lumberton, N. C. 
Moss, J. D., Prest. Athens (Ga.) Mfg. 

Go., Athens, Ga. 

Macomber, W. M., Norfolk & West- 
ern Ry., Boston, Mass. 

Manson, Ernest T.. American Felt 
Co., Boston, Mass. 

(Continued 6n Page 22.) 
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Reports of Committees. 
(Continued from Page 6) 


has put into execution, and has as- 
sured the execution of, some of the 
reforms previously requested. It 
is to be regretted, however,, that 
the Exchange has not gone fur- 
ther than it has gone in this direc- 
tion, and it is to be further regret- 
ted that its progress in reform has 
been so slow and the reforms yield- 
ed to by it spread out through so 
great a length of time as to not be 
of the full result they should be. 
As often previously expressed by 
this association, we believe that it 
wuld have been much better if need- 
ed reforms could have been accom- 
plished by the voluntary action of 
the New York Cotton Exchange. 
After many years of delay, however, 
appeal has been made for Congres- 
sional action in the way of regula- 
tion of the Exchanges, and there is 
now further assurance that such 
regulation will be had through Con- 
gressionai action. 

This association is not opposed 
to cotton exchanges; it believes it 
to be to the best interest of both 
producer and consumer, of planter, 
of merchant, of manufacturer and 
of the public that there should be 
through the publication of exchange 
quotations a correct knowledge on 
the part of all of the value of cotton 
as a commodity. 

An exchange, however, is assum- 
ed merely to reflect the prices of the 
commodity in which it deals; it ts 
the means by which buyer and sel- 
ler are brought to a common basis; 
the barometer indicating the rise 
and fall in prices of the commodity 
in which buyer and seller are inter- 
ested. When the exchange thus re- 
veals the price of the commodity, 
it is of value to all; it can guide the 
planter in the disposition of tis pro- 
duct: though living in some corner 
of the back-woods, he receives 
through the exchange quotations ad- 
vices indicating him w demand a 
square’ and fair price for his com- 
modity: the spinner is likewise so 
advised as to the price of cotton 
entering into the cloth and is there- 
fore given information which may 
guide him in his purchases. 

There can searcely be an argu- 
ment as to the advantages of the 
knowledge of current prices to the 
planter and to the manufacturer; 
whilst the benefit of this knowledge 
is not so evident to the purchaser 
of the manufactured cotion, it is 
nevertheless, recognized by compe- 
tent authorities. 

In a circular letter of November 
15th, 1913, issued by Charles Fair- 
Child & Co. members of the New 
York Cotton Exchange and mailed 
particularly to purchasers of cotton 
Cloth, the advantage of this know}- 
edge is clearly expressed as follows: 

“You undoubtedly find that close 
attention to the raw commodity will 
often assist you in buying your 
cloth at the right time. and there- 
fore, add materially to your year’s 
profit. The price of cloth is based 
largely on the price of contracts 
quoted by the New York Cotton Ex- 


attention to the eonditions which 
cause changes on the New York 
Cotton Exchange would necessarily 


assist yon in your daily business 
transactions.” 


change ,and we-feel that vour close: 
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This quotation merely empha- 
sizes what this association has often 
chaumed; that its members be in- 
Lensely interested in the quotations 
of the Cotton Exchange. for wheth- 
er these quotations are correct or 
nol, the minds of the buyers of our 
product are influenced thereby and 
as a matter of fact, the prices we 
receive for our product are large- 
ly the result of the quotations of 
the Exchange, whether these quota- 
lions be representative of the price 
of the commodity or not. 


An exchange reflecting the true 
value of the commodity it deals in 
jis an advantage to the public and 
is to be encouraged; an exchange 
which arbitrarily states the value 
of that commodity with relation to 
the law of supply and demand as 
applied to the commodity, and whose 
quotations are merely the result of 
the manrpulative effect of large 
operators upon it, is a curse to both 
producer and spinner. Such an ex- 
change must and should be so regu- 
lated as to compe! its quotations to 
correctly slate the price of the com- 
modity on which it quotes, or fail 
in its effort. Such an exchange 
must and should be so regulated as 
to compel its quotations to correct- 
ly state the price of the commodity 
on which it quotes, or fail in its 
effort. Such an exchange should be 
abolished. 


It is in this light that we view 
the New York Cotton Exchange and 
unless its rules can be so regulated 
by action of Congress as to compel 
the performance of its proper func- 
tions it should in our judgment be 
abolished. 

We believe, however, that Con- 
gress will pass such legislation as 
will be corrective, in a measure at 
least, of the evils on the part of the 
New York Exchange complained of 
by us. 

There are now pending before 
Longress a number of bills relating 
to cotton Exchanges, some of this 
prohbitive of exchanges, others are 
regulative. 

Your committee has opposed the 
enactment of such legislation as 
would be prohibitive; it favors an 
enactment of such as is reasonably 
regulative. In this light your com- 
mittee has favored, with slight 
amendments the enactment of two 
bills, one o fthese known as Senate 
Bill 110, by the Hon. E. D. Smith 
of South Carolina, and which in its 
efforts to regulate would use the 
mails as a medium prohibitive of 
the use of improper manipulative 
contracts. 

Your committee has also favored 
the enactment of House Bill 15,318. 
which is also regulative in charac- 
ter and declares in detail the char- 
acteristics of the proper contrat, 
taxes a contract conformed to the 
requirements of the law in a vers 
light measure, whilst taxing the 
contracts not in accord with the le- 
gal requirements, in greater degree. 
The House Bill goes in greater de- 
tail into the features of the contract 
to be recommended and regulated. 


It is most carefully and ably drawn | 


and your committee js rather dis- 
posed to believe that the exercise 
of the: taxing power will be the 
better means of regulation than 


‘Continued on Page 21.) 


WHERE TO STOP IN NEW YORK 


Special convention rates offered to visiting members 
of American Cotton Manufacturers’ Assn. 


With privilege of | Facing large open court, 
Convenient bath / Facing street - - 2.50 


SINGLE ROOM 


Facing street - - 2.50 


DOUBLE ROOM 


Facing street - - 


2.00 pe 


With privilege of | Facing large open court, $1.50 per day 
Convenient bath Facing street 


With sabndtis — Facing large open court, 2.00 per da 


sé 


r day 


With ocivane bath } Facing large open court, = per day 


HOTEL MARTINIOUE 


Broadway, 32nd & 33d Sts. 
NEW YORK 


TEXTILE SERVICE 


OR the convenience of our customers, we 


maintain in connection with our Char- 
lotte office, a completely equipped shop, 
for the proper reclothing of Card Flats 
and Card Lickersin. Skilled experts 
are in charge and we invite you to avail 
yourseives of this service. A stock of 
card clothing constantly on hand en- 
ables us to supply all requirements 
promptly. 

We are especially anxious that all our 
cards either Newton or Lowell pattern 
give satisfactory service and upon re- 
quest will send expert to inspect cards 
and make such recommendations as may 
be necessary to put them in the very 
best possible shape. 


ROGERS W. DAVIS, SOUTHERN AGENT 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 
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SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN. 


Offices: Room 912 Realty Building, Charlotte, N. C. 
Published Every Thursday By 


Clark Publishing Company 


DAVID CLARK 
Managing Editor 


D. H. HILL, Jr. 


Associate Editor 


SUBSCRIP TION RATES : 
Other countries in Postal Union... .......-- 2.00 


Contributions on subjects pertaining to cotton, its manufacture and 
distribution are requested. Contributed articles do not necessarily re- 


flect the opinion of the publishers. 
tensions, etc., are solicited. 


ADVERTISING 


Items pertaining to new mills, ex- 


Advertising rates furnished upon application. 
Address all communications and make all drafts checks and money 
orders payable to the Clark Publishing Company, Charlotte, N. C. 


Entered as second class matter March 2nd, i911, at the post office at 
Charlotte, N. C., under the Act of March 3d, 1879. 


THURSDAY, APRIL 30 


Account of Textile Machinery Ex- 
hibit Wil! be Published Next 
Week. 


As it was necessary for our editor 
to remain in New York and cover 
the meeting of the American Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association on Mon- 
day and Tuesday, he could not reach 
Boston before Wednesday, which 
was too late to furnish an account 
of the Textile Machinery Exhibit 
for our issue of this week. 

A very full account of each ex- 
hibit will appear in our next issue 
and we believe that it will be of 
interest to our readers. 

The Textile Machinery exhibit in 
Mechanics Hal], Boston, Mass. was 
fully twice as large as that of two 
years ago and showed practically 
every improvement im textile ma- 
chinery that has been made in re- 
years. 

Practically all of the members of 
the American Cotton Manufacturers 
Assocation went to Boston after 
their meeting in New York and a 


great many superintendents who 
had no interest in the New York 
meeting went direct to Boston. All 
of those who attended expressed 
themselves as giad that they had 
made the trip for the Textile Ma- 


chinery Exhibit was wel! worth at- 
tending. 


The New York Meetin 


The attendance at the meeting of 
the American Cotton Manufacturers’ 
Association at New York, was about 
four hundred and greatly exceeded 
expectations. Members began to 
come in on Saturday and by Mon- 
day morning the lobby of the Wald- 
orf-Astoria Hotel was filled with 
Southern cotton manufacturers. In 
addition to those who attended the 
meeting there were quite a number 
of mill superintendents who spent 
Monday in New York on their way to 
the Textile Machinery exhibit at 
Boston. 

The first session of the meeting 
of the American Gotton Manufac- 
turers’ Assocration was called to or- 
der at 2 p. m., Monday by President 
Stuart W. Cramer, and an address 
of welcome was delivered by Geo. 
McAneny, president of the Board of 
Aldermen of New York. 

T. H. Rennie, of Pell City, Ala. 
responded to the address of welcome 
in a few well chosen words. 

Stuart W. Cramer, as president of 
the American Cotton Manufactur- 
ers’ Association. 
annual address which is. published 
on page 4 of this issue, and it met 
with the wnanimous approval and 
commendation of those present. 

The first. paper on the program 
was by Prof. N. A. Cobb, on “Spin- 
ning Tests of Different Government 
Standard Grades of Cotton.” The 


then delivered the - 


paper caused considerable discus- 
sion by Lewis W. Parker, T. L. 
Wainwright, and others, and Prof, 
Cobb was crilicized for giving slatis- 
Lics to the public relative to the 
spinning value of different grades 
of cotton before such values had 
been thoroughly established. 
discussion was very interesting. 

The next paper was by R. M. 
Odell on “Foreign Cotton Goods 
Markets” and was reecived with 
much interest. After the paper was 
read the members. examined the 
saimples of foreign goods, which Mr. 
Odell had on exh#bit in the conveén- 
Lion hall. 

The meeting then adjourned. 

Tuesday Morning Session, 


Meeting called to order at 10 
Ooclock by President Stuart W. 
Cramer. 

John <A. Fox, representing the 
Mississippi Levee Association was 


introduced and made a talk relative 
to the work of that association and 
its relation to cotton growing. 

Arthur KR. Marsh, of the New 
York Cotten Exchange, delivered an 
address on The New Rules of the 
“New York Cotton. Exchange.” The 
speaker took up about an hour and 
a helf of the time of the convention 
giving a historical sketch of the New 
York Cotton Exchange and tried to 
paint that organization in colors of 
purity and honestly. It was the 
same old time-worn arguments and 
his remarks had no influence what- 
ever upon those present. To say 
that thay were bored is to put it 
mildly. The speaker ended his ad- 
dress by an attempt to frighten the 
cotton manufacturers about legisla- 
tion in. the future for them. 


Lewis W. Parker then read his 
report as chairman of the cotton 
exchange, making a very able report 
which is published elsewhere and 
should be read by everyone con- 
nected with the cotton manufac- 
turing industry. 

Mr. Parker also spoke earnestly 
and eloquently after fnishing his 
written report and he can be truly 
said to have expressed the almost 
unanimous opinion of those present. 

After the conclusion of Mr. Par- 
ker’s remarks A. A. Thompson, of 
Raleigh, N. C., made a short address 
along the same lines. 


Mr. Marsh, of the New York Cot- 
ton Exchange, again took the floor, 
but his remarks were almost for- 
eign to the subject as he discussed 
the laws regarding cotton in the 
several states in the South. 

Stuart W. Cramer made a few 
remarks explaining the warehouse 
and cotton laws in the South. 

Stuart W. Cramer, as chairman of 
the Committee on National Council, 
made his report, which was very 
brief. 

A. M. Patterson, who has recently 
been elected director of the Textile 
Alliance, was next introduced and 
read a short paper explaining the 
Textile Alliance and its object. 

John P. Wood then made a short 
address explaining the work of the 
Textile Bureau. 

R. M. Miller, Jr.. chairman of the 
Committee on, Tariff and Legilation, 
then read his report. 


Stuart W. Cramer, as chairman 
of the Committee on the Duke 


Warehouse Plan, made a brief ver- 
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bal report, bul did not read the re- 
port, 
R. M. Miller, Jr.. moved that the 
Duke Warehouse Plan be approved. 
Motion seconded by Scott Maxwell 
and L. D. Tryon and carried. 
C. E. Hutehison, as chairman of 


The the Committee on Conditioning of 


Yarn and Cloth, next read his re- 
port. 

J. P. Gossett read a report of his 
committee on International Federa- 
tion, after whieh its recommenda- 
tion were referred to the Board of 
vovernors. 

Ellison A. Smyth read a short re- 
port as chairman of Committee on 
Census Reports. 

U. B. Bryant, secretary and treas- 
urer, read a report showing 801 
members, or a gain of 54 members. 
Balance of cash on hand was re- 
ported as $4,265.25, out of which is 
to be paid about $4,000 for banquet. 

The Committee on Resolution, re- 
port resolutions thanking Prof. N. 
A. Gobb, R. M. Odell and A. R. 
Marsh for their addresses. 

Mr. Houser, representing the At- 
lanta Chamber of Commerce, ex- 
tended an invitation for the next 
meeting. 

T. I. Hickman took the floor and 
extended an eloquent invitation to 
meet in Augusta, Ga. 

A. Mr. Phillips read a short paper 
on the financing of cotton in South- 
ern cotton warehouses. 


The election of officers resulted. 


as follows: 
President 
T. L Hickman 
Augusta, Ga. 
Vice President ~ 
Scott Maxwell 
Cordova, Ala. 
Secretary and Treasurer 
Cc. B. Bryant 
Charlotte, N. C. 
New Members of Board of Governors 
John A. Law, Ch'm, Spartanburg, 


John A. Law, Chairman, Spartan- 
burg, §. C. | 


J..W. Cannon, Concord, N. C. 

Leroy Springs, Lancaster, S. C. 

A. W. McLellan, New Orleans. 
Members of National Council 

Stuart W. Cramer, Charlotte, N. C. 


T. L. Wainwright, Stonewall, Miss.,- 


as alternate. 


Mr. Hickman made a short ad- 
dress in. which he called attention 
to the fact that his father was the 
first president of the first cotton 
manufacturing association in ‘the 
South. 

W. A. Erwin moved that the as- 
sociation recommend to the govern- 
ment that appropriation for com- 
mercial agents to be continued, 

Meeting adjourned. 

The Banquet. 


More than 650 men were-seated at 
the banquet at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Monday night, but this number of 
course, included a large number of 
cotton brokers, commission mer- 
chants, machinery and supply deal- 
ers who had not previously attend- 
ed the convention. 

The banquet was a success in 
every way as the menu was excel- 
lent, and much interest was taken 

‘Continued on Page 26.) 
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IMPROVEMENTS 


Noiseless Cylinder 

Ring-Oiling Cylinder 
Bearings 

Gear Changing Safe- 
guarded 

Double Supports for 
Creel 

New Builder Motion 

Gauges up to 4 inches 

Case-Hardened Rolls if 
Desired 

Creel Wind-guards 


New 
pinning 
Frame 


| Model B 


571,728 
Spindles 
Model B TAPE-DRIVE 
: Sold During Construction Used 
When Desired 


| First 3 Years 


Southern Office 


Machinery 
Built at Greenville 
Taunton South Carolina |. 


Edwin Howard, Agent 


Massachusetts 
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Riverside and Dan River Cotton Mills, Danville, Va. 


OUR business is operating a mill, so there is no par- 
ticular reason why you should take the responsibility 
of the size of the humidifying equipment to be furnished. 


Therefore, insist upon having a guarantee to give you 
the desired results during al/ seasons. 


The Carrier System 


Is guaranteed to give the required results continuously, 


temperature as well as humidity. Cooling in summer; heat- 


ing in winter; humidifying all the time. 


Have Your Mill “Carrier Equipped.”’ 


Carrier Air Conditioning Co. of America 


No. 39 Cortlandt Street, New York 


Boston Chicago Philadelphia 


176 Federal Street Ft. Dearborn Bldg. 734 Real Estate Trust Bidg. 


Clark and Monroe Sts. 
Buffalo, 490 Broadway 
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Pioneers in the Manufacture of Hand Threading Shuttles 


The David Brown Company 


SUCCESSORS TO 


Union Shuttle Company Weld Bobbin and Spool Company 


Manufacturers of | Manufacturers of 


POWER LOOM SHUTTLES | BOBBINS 
SPOOLS AND SHUTTLES 


of every description 


] 


an 


Fitted with Porcelain Eye, for Woolen and Worsted Weaving. 


Office and Factory Cor. Market and Foster Streets, Lawrence, Mass. DAVID BROWN, Pres. and Treas. 
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Berlin Works 


213-215 Water Street, New York City 


Sole Agents for the Products Manufactured by Actien- 
Gesellschaft fuer Anilin-Fabrikation, Berlin, Germany. 


The Largest Manufacturers of Sulphur Blacks in the World 


Fast 


Standard the World Over 


Sulphur Black F. A. G. Extra Strong © 


Sulphur Black J. B. L. Conc. 


Sulphur Black A Extra Strong 


For Hosiery, Warp and Raw Stock Dyeing 


Zambesi Black V. 


For Finer Grades of Hosiery 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


Boston, Mass. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Chicago, Il. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Ghe Greatest Improvement Made in Cotton 


Spinning in Quarter of a Century. 


The Richards-Hinds Light 
Running Roll 


Orders for Over 100,000 Spindles Received in the 
Last Seventeen Months. 


(Suaranteed Claims 


Greater Production 
With Improved Product 


Extra Strength Reduced Cost of Spinning 


Better Spinning Less Change of Settings 
One-Third of the First Cost Saved 


in Leather Coveriné 


Gockley Yarn Preventor 


Less Waste 


All Machine Builders are Agents and Will Quote Prices for New Work 


We Also Build our Line of 


Metallic Rolls 


Especially Adapted to Cotton Room Machinery and 
Applied to the Following Machines: 


Detaching Rolls 
Railway Heads 


Sliver Laps 
Ribbon Laps 
Comber Draw Boxes Drawing Frames 


Slubbers and Intermediate Roving 


25 to 33 per cent More Product Guaranteed 


Weights Reduced from 25 to 50 per cent. 


For Particulars Write to 


The Metallic Drawing Roll Company, Indian Orchard, Mass. 
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ALBANY GREASE 


gives better lubrication service at 
a lower cost on all kinds of mill 
machinery than anything else. Try 
it: Sample and cup will be sent. 
Your dealer sell Albany Grease. 


ALBANY LUBRICATING COMPANY 
708-10 Washington St. 


NEW YORK 


PERSONAL NEWS 


Arthur Hamilton has resigned as 
superintendent of the Lowe Mfg. 
Co.,- Huntsville, Ala. 


Ralph Hamilton has resigned as 
overseer of carding at the Lowe 
Mfg. Co., Huntsville, Ala. 


J. H. Crawford has become sec- 
tion hand in spinning at the River- 
side Mills, Anderson, 8. C. 


W. A. Hope has resigned as as- 
sistant superintendent of the Dan 


River Mills, Danville, Va. 


Ben Peck has been promoted to 
second hand in spooling at the Pac- 
olet Mfg. Co. No. 4, New Holland, Ga. 


Miss Gertrude Ballenger, of Gaff- 
ney, 8. C., has accepted the position 
of stenographer at the Lockhart (S. 
C.) Mills. 


Ed Mullis, of Gastonia, N..C., has 
accepted the position of night su- 
perintendent of the Whitnel (N. C.) 
Mills. 


W. B. Todd has become assistant 
superintendent of the Buffalo plant 
of the Union-Buffalo Mills, Buffalo, 
C. 


R. L. Bryant, formerly slasher 
man at the Washingtoo Mill, Fries, 
Va., now has a similar position at 
the Eva Jane Mill, Sylacauga, Ala. 


G. A. Anderson has resigned as 
overseer of carding and spinning 
at the Fort Mill (8. C.) Mfg. 
No. 14. 


G. 0. Moore has resigned as loom 
' fixer at the Gainesville (Ga.) Mills, 
lo accept a similar position at. New 
Holland, Ga. 


J. C. Dugard, of Pelham, Ga., is 
now grinding cards at the Atlantic 
and’ Gulf Mills, Quitman, Ga. 


J. B. Eaton has returned to his 
former position as card grinder at 
the Pelham (Ga.) Mills. 


A. J. Winers has been promoted 
from bookkeeper at the store of the 
Pacolet Mill No. 4, New Holland, Ga., 
lo paymaster at that mill. 


Will Losa has been promoted from 
paymaster at the Pacolet Mill No, 4, 
New Holland, Ga. to a similar posi- 
tion with the home office of the 
company at Spartanburg, 8. C. 


A. A. Brown has resigned as sec- 
ond hand in carding at the D. E. 
Converse Co., Glendale, 8. C., to be- 
come overseer of carding at the 
Clifton GS. C.) Mills. 


CARDS, 
DRAWING, 


COMBERS, 
LAP MACHINES. 


M. C. Phillips has resigned as 
overseer of weaving at the Manetta 
Mills, Lando, S. C., and accepted a 
similar position at the Brookford 
N. C.) Mills. 


Joe Fry has resigned as second 
hand in weaving at the Manetta 
Mills, Lando, 8. C., and accepted 
similar position at the Brookford 
(N. Mills. 


J. H. Merritt, formerly superin- 
tendent of the Riverdale-Toxaway 
Mills, Anderson, 8. C., has become 
overseer of weaving at the Manetta 
Mills, Lando, 8, C. | 


B. H. Revell, formerly overseer of 
weaving at the Eno Mills, Hillsboro, 
N. C., has accepted a similar posi- 
tion at the Caraleigh Mills, Raleigh, 
N. C, 


E. W. Ne'heilend, formerly su- 
perintendent of tie Oconee fiver 
Mills, Dublin, Ga. has become 
overseer of carding and spinning 
at the Fort Mill (S. C.) Mfg. Co., 
No. 4. 


Factory and Main|Office 
313-315 VINE STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Six new Cotton Mill Accounts every month is not bad is it P 
That has been our average for some time past. 
think we must have the goods? Our Mr. Harry Scrivens 
would like to meet your practical man. 


tladelphia Belting Compan y 


Don’t you 


New York Office 
2 RECTOR ST. 


COTTON 
MILL MACHINERY 


MASON MACHINE WORKS 


TAUNTON, MASS. 


EDWIN HOWARD, Southern Agent 
Greenville, 5. C. 
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SPINNING 
FRAMES, 


MULES, 
LOOMS. 


W. L. Dunn has 


resigned as 
overseer of weaving at the Seneca 


(S, C.) Mills, and accepted a simi- 


lar position at the Eureka Mills, 
Chester, 8. C. 

D. R. Harriman, Sr., formerly 
superintendent of the Monaghan 


Mills, Greenville, 8. C., has accept- 
ed a similar position at the Wood- 
stock Mills, Anniston, Ala 


Adolph Eissemann has accepted a 
position im the weaving department 
of Patterson Mills, Roanoke Rapids, 
N. C., and will have charge of the 
sample department and pattern 
weaving. 


J. A. Norris has resigned as over- 
seer of spinning at the Easley (S. C.) 
Cotton Mills, to accept u similar po- 
sition al_the Woodside Mill, Green- 
ville, S. C. 


A. C. Putnam has resigned as 
overseer spinning at the Mills Mfg. 
Co. Greenville, S. C., to become 
overseer spinning at the Hasley (S. 
C.) Cotton Mills. 


G. A. Drew has resigned as over- 
seer of weaving at the Caraleigh 
Mill, Raleigh, N. C., and accepted a 
similar position at the Patterson 
Mills, Roanoke Rapids, N. C. 


B. F. Williams, who has been 
overhauling at the Judson Mills, 
Greenville, 8. C., is now doing simi- 
lar work at the American Spinning 
Co., of the same place. 


F. C. Hall, who recently resigned 
as superintendent of the Lumberton 
(N. €.) Cotton Mills, has beeome 
assistant superintendent of the Dan 
River Mills, Danville, Va. 


Will Farmer has resigned as sec-. 


tion hand at the Lockhart (S. C.) 
Mills, to beeome second hand im 
spinning at the Riverside Mill, An- 
derson, 8. C. 


Moderate in Cost 


STUART W. CRAMER 


CHARLOTTE, 


Cramer System of Air Conditioning 


WITH OR WITHOUT 


Automatic Regulation of Humidity and Temperature 


Cheap to Operate 


Yields Big Returns 


NORTH CAROLINA 
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Ocola, Fla.—George Giles has ar- 
ranged to establish a hosiery mill 
here. He has a building, 100x50 feet, 
and the machinery will be installed 
at an early date. 

Hope Mills, N. G.—The electric 
plant at the dam of the Hope Mills 
Mfg. Co. No. 1, is being greatly im- 
proved. It will be some time be- 
fore the work will be entirely com- 
pleted. 


Tucapau, 8. C.—A meeting of the 
Tucapau Mills has been called for 
May 12 to consider the advisability 
of increasing the capital stock of 
the company from $300,000 to $600,- 
000, 


Greenville, S. G—The Brandon 
Mills has been given the right to in- 
crease their capital stock from $1,- 
500,000 to $1,750,000, this action be- 
ing taken in accordance with the de- 
cision arrived at at a recent meet- 
ing of the stockholders of the com- 
pany. 


Elberton, Ga.—The Home Cotton 
Mills. which were to have been sold 


‘this month, have postponed the sale 


until May 5th. The plant ,which has 
an equipment of 8,584 spindles and 
174 looms, has been idle for some 
months. 


Nashville, Tenn.—The Nashville 
Hosiery Mills, previously reported 
as leasing the plant of the May Ho- 
siery Mills. for 10 years, and plan- 
ning to enlarge it, have announced 
that for the present they will make 
no changes to the May Hosiery Mills. 
This plant is located in South Nash- 
ville. 


Selma, N. €.—The Selma Cotton 
Millis will inerease their capacity, 
having decided to invest about $75,- 
000 for enlargements. A consider- 
able portion of the above amount 
will be used for enlarging their 
power plant. 

The new machinery for the mill 
will probably be 5,280 additional 
spindles for 20s hosiery yarn. The 
installation of the electric drive is 
also being considered. 


Belmont, N. C.—The Nationa! 
Yarn Mills have been incorporated 
with a capital stock of $250,000, of 
which $90,000 has been subscribed 
by R. L. Lowe, A. C. Lineberger. §. 
P. Stowe, D. E. Rhyne and J. Arthur 
Rhyne. It will be reealled that A, C. 
Lineberger was reported some time 
ago as considering plans for build- 
ing another mill at this place. 

Alexander City, Ala.—The Bettie 
Franeis Cotton Mills, recently noted 
as being incorporated and organiz- 


ed. and securing a’stte. will erect 
a brick ‘building of standard mill 
construction. According to the 


present plans of the company, they 
will have an initial equipment of 
5,472 spindles and their output will 
be extra carded double roving yarns 


for the underwear industry. 


Anderson, 8S. C—The Riverside 
Cotton Mill was forced tv close down 
Monday morning because the dam 
at the mill pond gave way sometime 
during the night, wasting all the 
walter. Workmen were summoned 
to repair the damage and the ma- 
chinery started again in the after- 
noon. The dam was taxed. and 
weakened by the hard rains that 
fell about a week or ten days ago, 
and the large volume of water that 
collected in the pond on Sunday, 
while the machinery was.-idle, prob- 
ably caused the break. No damage, 
except the loss of time, resulted. 
The Toxaway Mill was not incon- 
venienced. 


Wilmington, N. C—John H. Kuck 
now has his new hosiery mill in op- 
eration. He has invested about $30,, 
000 and the plant has a daily capac- 
ity of 300 dozen pairs of half hose 
in the gray, equipped with 64 knit- 
ling machines, electrically driven. 
Mr. Kuck plans to enlarge his bus- 
iness in the future. He intends to 
incorporate a company with a cap- 
ital of $150,000 and erect a 200 by 
40-foot standard mill construction 
wood building, covered with metal, 
costing about $6,000; erect a brick 
construction 50 by 40-foot building, 
costing about $2,000, for dyeing 
equipment and engine and boiler; 
erect 24 cottages, costing $10,000; in- 
stall 120 knitting machines with ae- 
companiying ribbers,, loopers, win- 
ders, etc. and electrical ‘power 
equipment to cost: $5,000, 


Columbus, Ga.—Following the de- 
cision to enlarge its plant, the Meri- 
tas Mills corporation has awarded 
the contract for an addition to the 
weave shed to T. C. Thompson and 
Brothers, contractors, of Birming- 


ham, according to W. J. Holden, su- 


perintendent of the mills. The ad- 
dition is to be joined to the end of 
the shed and will extend for fifty 
feet. It will be of brick and two 
stories in height. 


Work on the improvements is to 
begin immediately, according to Mr. 
Holden, and will be completed in 
July. One of the reasons that the 
addition was decided on is that the 
company owns fifty feet of ground 
to the line of the next property and 
if was deemed best to utilize this. 
More machinery will be installed 
when the addition is completed. 


Columbia, S. G.—That a lace mill 
may be established in Columbia 
shortly is possible, as the result of 
a visit here of Thomas Hayworth, 
an English cotton manufacturer, 
who recently talked over the gen- 
eral cotton situation in the South 
with Gol. E. J. Watson, Commission- 
er of Agriculture. 

Mr. Hayworth is still touring in 
this country and will go to Canada 
before returning to England. He 
carries with him considerable in- 
formation which wil! aid him in for- 

-mulating plans for dealing direct- 
ly with the cotton producers of the 
South and shipping from Southern 
ports. 

The cotton situation appealed to 
him so strongly that he subsequently 
informed Commissioner Watson that 
he would consider the advisability 
of establishing a lace factory in 
Richland county. 


Baltimore.—In anticipation of pos- 
sible early orders from the govern- 
ment, for cotton duck, khaki and the 
other materials in manufactures, 
the present management of the 
Mount Vernon-Woodberry Cotton 
Duck Co. has sent a local repres- 
entative to New York to keep in 
touch with its selling agency. The 
company's selling agents in New 
York are the J. Spencer Turner Co. 

This company, as well as the 
other local corporations engaged in 
the manufacture of these materials, 
are on the lookout for quick action 
by the Washington officials in se- 
curing supplies in their line. These 
are the William E. Hooper & Sons 
Go. and the James 8. Gary & Son's 
plant. 

All have received intimations that 
contracts in their line are being con- 
sidered and each is keeping in close 
touch with Washington in the mat- 
ter. Nothing tangible has yet de- 
veloped, but if is said that when 
the last government contract for 
cotton duck was awarded, a week 
or two ago, intimations were thrown 
out that there would soon follow 
for even larger amounts. 


Atlanta, Ga. — Prominent cotton 
goods manufacturers of Allanta met 
Wednesday afternoon at 5 o'clock 
with the executive committee of 
the Atlanta convention bureau in the 
new chamber of commerce building 
for the purpose of planning a cam- 
paign to ¢apture the 1915 conven- 


John P. 


Gum Tragasol 
Kerston Softener 
Bleaching Assistant > 
Bleachers Blue 


247 Atlantic Ave. 


Marston 


Boston 


tion of the American Cotton Manu- 
facturers’ Association and the Nat- 
ional ‘Textile Association. 

Secretary Fred Houser stated 
Tuesday morning that the Atlantic 
Compress Company had offered 
400,000 square feet of space for the 
big textile and cotton machinery 
exhibits that are a part of these 
gatherings and that this would be 
used as a forceful argument for 
both gatherings. 

Members of the Georgia Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association an At- 
lanta have placed themselves 
squarely behind the bureau and will 
send representatives to New York 
and Boston to bid for the conven- 
tion. Correspondence that has pass- 
ed between Mr. Houser and the sec- 
retary of the American manutfac- 
turers indicate that this city would 
be favorable considered as the next 
meeting place. 


Cost of Producing Print Cloths as 
Given by a Southern Mill Man. 


A Southern mill man, who has a 
well equipped plant, says that even 
with the most up-to-date equip- 
ment, mills cannot do much more 
than break even in producing print 
cloths with «cotton selling at 14 
cents a pound. Mills throughout the 
South are compelled to pay at least 
14 cents for white cotton. Mills 
eannot secure good cotton at any- 
thing less than 14 cents, and they 
are compelled to allow 15 per cent 
for waste. This mill man, speaking 
of the cost of producing 64-60 print 
cloths, said: 

“Cotton costs 14 cents a pound, 
but this does not include the cost 
of the waste, which must be figured. 
at 15 per cent, making the cotton 
cost 16.7 cents. To this amount 
10 1-2 cents a pound must be add- 
ed as the approximate cost of mak- 
ing the goods ,together with a 3 per 
cent commission and New York 
freight allowance, making the total 
cost 27 cents per pound. Figuring 
that 64-60 brine 5 1-4 cents a yard, 
or 28.09 cents a pound, this leaves 
but a very small margin of a cent a 
pound, or just about enough te cover 
depreciation and other charges, but 
no profit at all. The mill paying 14 
cents for cottons and 10 1-2 cents a 
pound tor manufacturing the goods 
is doing well to break even. 

“Of course, in the 10 1-2 cents I 
have included interest charges, and 
this is perfectly reasonable: be- 
sides, inany mills in the South are 
in debt and compelled to pay them. 
The estimate on the cost of 38 1-2 
inch, 64-60, shows how hard it is 
for the Southern mills to make 
profits with conditions as they are 
tdoay.—Daily Trade Record. 


British Mills Complain. 


British manufacturers of cotton 
goods are finding much the same 
difficulty American mills experience 
in getting Red Sea orders. Mail ad- 
vices just received from Manches- 
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ter, England, say: Shippers to the 
Red Sea ports and East Africa re- 
port that there is only a limited de- 
mand for the specialities in grey, 
white, and colored goods that usu- 
ally go to that market. Prices for 
the ordinary grades of cotton goods 
are too high for the native traders, 
who, consequently, restrict their 
purchases fo the minimum quan- 
tities. Jeddah, Hodeidah, and other 
ports under Turkish rule are ex- 
ceedingly quiet, as the majority of 
the merchants draw on the Constan- 
tinople banks, which under present 
circumstances are somewhat cur- 
tailing their ordinary credit terms. 

Aden is a readier buyer of suitable 
cloths for the Coast, but the Bom- 
bay mills now virtually control all 
the trade in low cloths both in grey 
and dyed effects. Whites, prints, 
and fancies are, however, or Man- 
ehester origin, particularly in the 
better qualities, as the Indian makes 
are saleahle only on account of the 
low prices that the Hindu agenis 
accept. In the Abyssinian trade 
sheelings and shawls are in little 
demand, the Cairo and Jibuti mer- 
chants having considerable stocks 
on hand, awaiting more satisfac- 
tory reports from the interior. Bus- 
iness with Mombasa is fair in the 
usual qualities for Central Africa, 
but khaki drills are somewhat slow 
for Rhodesia. The backland trade 
through Killindini and Chinde is 
moderate as far as cheap and low 
class goods are concerned.—New 
York Commercial. 


Mexican Mills Have Cotton. 


Reports from Mexico City state 
that the cotton shortage which has 
been suffered by the mills in South- 
ern Mexico has been relieved by 
large shipments of cotton from 
Texas. It is said that all of the 
mills are now in operation, with suf- 
ficient cotton on hand to keep them 
running for several months. 


Hard Yarn Spinners to Meet. 


The Southern Hard Yarn Spin- 
ners’ Association has announced 
that their next meeting will be held 
in Charlotte on May 6th. . Nine 
states will be represented and the 
president. Jos. H. Hart, of Harts- 
ville, S. C., expeets that about 150 
members will be present. 


— 


More Spindles; More Consumed. 

Washington —Cotton consumption 
and distribution statistics for March 
was announced by the census bureau 
as follows: Foreign cotton equiva- 
lent 500 pound bales, Consumed 
490,779, compared with 464,500 last 
year. This year 18170 foreign bales 
included. 

Cotton on hand March 3ist in 
manufacturing establishments 1, 
704,344, compared with 838,468. In 
independent warehouses 183,977 
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Six Looms per Operative 
-Now Kight 


The only people who use the Turbo-Humidifier 
are those whc have heard of it; who are impressed 
with it and the house and the platform and the 
guarantee back of it. 

There were sufficient of these “hearers” last year 


to make more Turbo doings than the year before 


— Which wher you stop to think of it and taken 


with the prevailing conditions was, as they say— 
going some. 


THE G. M. PARKS CO., 
Fitchburg, Mass. 
Southern Office Commercial Building, Charlotte, N. C. 
J. 8. COTHRAN, Manager. 


H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 


Bleaching, Dyeing, Drying, Finishing and 


ESTIMATES FURNISHED 


A. H. WASHBURN, Southern Agent 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


BUILDERS OF MODERN 


Mercerizing Machinery 


THE HIGHEST STANDARD BOTH 
IN DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


Suite 800-806 Realty Building 
CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 
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compared with 1,770,562 last year. 
889 last year. Exports 695,305, com- 
pared with 372,073. 

Linters consumed 24,746 compar- 
ed with 31,180. Linters on hand 
March 3ist in manufacturing estab- 
lishments 103,471 compared with 
92.083. Independent warehouses 57,- 
328 compared with 40,790, 

Active cotton spindles 31,127,904 
compared with 30,575,028. 


Arobol Gum G., 


Arabo!l Gum G, one of the staples 
of The Arabo! Mfg. Co., 100 Walliam 
street, N. Y. City, when used in tts 
pure state is said to give excellent 
results in light and heavy sizing of 
cotton warps and is especially rec- 
ommended for use on export goods, 
such as China _ shirtings, drilis, 
denims, coarse or medium goods, 
etc. Mixed with starch it gives it 
more volume and adhesive power 
and adds elasticity and tensile 
strength. 


Exporters Bid For Sheeting. 


Buyers for export account are 
still bidding for sheetings and other 
cotton goods, more for the purpose 
of testing the firmness of sellers, 
than with any idea that offers made 
will he accepted. The domestic 
mifis are holding firmly at prices 
which are anywhere from 1-8 to 41-4 
cent, according to the goods wanted, 
above the best offers buyers are 
making. More inquiries have come 
through the past. few days for China 
account, on hghbtweight sheetings, 
but withcut arousing any interest. 
or resulting in actual transactions. 
The best the mills will do on 4 yard 
»6x60s is 5 7-8 cents, which is con- 
sidered a decidedly low figure, with 


raw material where it is. Other 
mills are refusing to quote lower 


than 6 cents. Bids. of 5 3-4 cents 
have been made, but no sales have 
resulted. 

Trade is opening up in China, and 
while supplies of American goods in 
the various distributing markets 
there are of fair size, additional 
supplies will be needed a little later 
on. Compared with market levels 
in Ohina, however, prices in the 
New York market are from 7 1-2 to 
10 1-2 per cent higher. Buyer and 
seller will have to get on more 
even turns, before there is any pos- 


stbiltity of husiness in volume being 


put through for China 
New York Commercial. 


account.—- 


A Has-been. 
“He used to have quite a reputa- 
tion in aviation circles.” 
hut e¢ireles soon became 
lame, and not heing ah'e to loop the 


loop he lost prestige.”—Baltimore 
Sun. 


WILLIAM FIRTH. President 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


FRANK B. COMINS, Vice-Pres. & Trees 


THE ONLY PERFECT SYSTEM OF AIR MOISTENING 


COMINS SECTIONAL HUMIDIFIER 


JOHN HILL Southera Representative, Third Nat. Bank Building, ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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Carrier System Air Conditioning. 


The necessity of humidifying of 
textile mills has become so univer- 
Sally recognized that we have pro- 
gressed beyond the question of 
whether or not any artificial humi- 
dification should be adopted, and it 
is now a question of the method to 
be employed, and the advisability 
cf maintaining regular end uniform 
humidifcation at all seasons of the 


year. 
Formerly it was considered suffi- 
ecient if humidifiers were installed 


lo a sufficient extent to prevent the 
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that the humidity best suited for 
the work, is maintained. 

li has only been in recent years 
that mill managers have come tp 
realize that it was possible to cool 
textile mills to temperatures very 
much below those of the outside, 


during hol weather, with apparatus 
entailing a reasonable first cost and 
a reasonable cost of operation. The 
first successful plants for maintain- 
ing low temperatures in the mill in 
summer which were installed in 
this country were manufactured by 
the Carrer Air Conditioning Com- 
patiy, of 39 Cortlandt street, New 


which oecur 
when the 


very dry conditions 
during the colder months, 
most trouble was obtained from 
static electricity. However, those 
mill men who have made the great- 
est study of the question are, with- 
out exception, Of the opinion that 
while a plant may be operated more 
successfully in summer than in 
winter without artificial humidifi- 
cation, still the production can be 
inereased in summer as materially 
as in winter, by cooling the mill and 
maintaining the proper humidity, 
continuously. 

In any mill where the conditions 
are allowed to vary from hour to 
hour, as is the ease with every 
system which does not employ auto- 
matic humidity control, the produc- 
tion is not as great, due to the fact 
that it is very seldom in such mills 


York, N. Y., their first installations 
in cotton mills having been made at 
the Peerless Mfg. Company, Lowell, 
N. C,, and American Tread Company, 
Kerr Mill No. 3, Fall River, Mass. 
whieh have been followed by many 
other installations in the cotton iIn- 
dustry, among which may be men- 
tioned the Farr Alpaca Company, 
main mill and weave sheds, Holy- 
oke, Mass., Ashiand Cotton Com- 
pany, Jewett City, Conn.; Sharp 
Mrg. Company, New Bedford, Mass.; 
Hamilton Mfg. Company, Lowell. 
Mass.: Ludlow Mfg. Associates, Lud- 
low, Mass.; Passiac Worsted Spin- 
ning Company, Passaic, N. J.; In- 
diana Ootton Mills, Gannelton, Ind.; 
St. Maurice Valley Cotton Mills, 
Three Rivers, Que., and Riverside & 
Dan River Cotton Mills, Danville, 
Va. 


The appartus employed in these 
mills is comparatively simple. The 
entire appartus for heating, humi- 
difying and cooling of the mill is 
placed at one point, so that it is ac- 
cessible and the attendance requir- 
ed is small, and the apparatus be- 
ing consolidated allows of easy and 
quick attendance and inspection. 

The apparatus as usually in- 
stalled consists of a large steel plate 
fan with a humidifier through which 
the air is drawn, and where it is 
sprayed, washed, cooled and humidi- 
fied to the amount required, and in 
winter is then passed through heat- 
ing coils before entering the fan, 
so as to heat it up to the required 
temperature, The air is biown 
from the fan usually through ducts 
or flues, and distributed throughout 
the mill in the quantity required 
to maintain the proper air condi- 
Lions. 


Wihere the mill has more than one 
lloor, the heating coils, mstead of 
being placed ‘between the fan and 
humidifier, are usually located at 
the flue outlets on the different 
floors, thus enabling each floor to 
be heated and humidified independ- 
ent of the others. 


The cooling of the mill by this 
apparatus in summer is procured 
by the evaporation of the water, in 
contact with the air as it passes 
through the humidifier, and this 
cooling effect on warm days runs 
anywhere from 12 to 20 degrees be- 
low the outside temperature. The 
air leaves the humidifier at 100 per 
cent humidity, and it’s temperature 
is allowed to rise in the mill so that 
the humidity is reduced to that re- 
quired. By this arrangement, mills 
on thot days carrying a reasonable 
humidity are cooled from 8 to 15 
degrees below that of the outside 
tenyperature, making it very much 
more livable for the operatives and 
making conditions very much bet- 
ter for the manipulation of the 
fibres. 

The fan which is used for supply- 
ing the air to the building, and the 
centrifugal pump which is used for 
circulating the water, could be 
either steam, belt or electric driven. 
The cost of the power consumed is 
small as compared to the increased 
revenue due to increased produc- 
tion. 


The entire apparatus is auto- 
matically controlled, so as to main- 
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Lain a uniform temperature 
throughout the winter and a uni- 
form humidity throughout the 
year. 


Among the advantages of such 4 
system may be mentioned: 

(1) Cooling of mills in summer, 
holding temperatures down, there- 
by enabling humidity to be main- 
tained, giving an increased produc- 
Lion in summer as well as winter. 

2) The maintaining of a con- 
stant Lemperature and humidity thus 
enabling the work to be done with 
fewer adjustments, and fewer brok- 
en’ ends. 

(3) The procuring of humidity 
and cooling by means of a very 
small amount of water which is 
evaporated. 

4) A bumidifying system without 
any water being conveyed into the 
mill, which could in apy Way rust 
or affect the machinery. 


Tube Roll. 


Richards-Hinds 

The year 1913 has firmly estab- 
lished the Richard-Hinds Rolls for 
Ring Spinning frames on all cottons 
of 1 3-16 and longer. 

For spinners of long staple cottons 
these rolls are filling a long felt 
want as they entirely eliminate the 
necessity of constantly setting and 
resetling their rolls, formerly ne- 
cessary when changing their staples. 
The fact that on lever weighted 
frames no change of settings are 
necessary, no matter what length of 
staple is being used, is a feature 
which alone should prompt every 
progressive spinner to adopt these 
rolis. 

Another feature and a very am- 
portant one, is that a mueh longer 
draft can be run on spinning with 
these rolis than can possibly be run 
with the old style rolls, without any 
loss whatever in either evenness or 
strength. On long staple cottons 
where a draft of, say, 8 or 10 has 
formerly been used with old style 
rolis, it is now possible with the 
Richards-Hinds roll to run a lon- 
ger draft. This may not seem pos- 
sible after all efforts of the past to 
produce as good a yarn, with a long 
as with a short draft. The princi- 
pal reason for failure in this direc- 
tion during the past was the fact 
that the old style rolls had to be set 
about the length of the staple being 
drawn, or possibly a very little in- 

(Continued on Page 26.) 


THE HOME OF VICTOR MILL STARCH 


THE KEEVER STARCH COMPANY . . 


JAS. H.MAxWELL, GREENVILLE, §S. C. 


Southern Agent: 


VICTOR MILL STARCH—The Weaver’s Friend 


the cloth. Being 


bleach and finish 


It boils thin—penetrates the warps— increases 
breaking strength and carries the weight itno 


gluten and other foreign matter, it gives a 


get from no other starch. 


A trial order will convince you that VICTOR 
STARCH has no equal in the market. 


COLUMBUS, 


thoroughly washed free of 


to the goods that you can 
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Reports of Committees. 
(Continued from page 11.) 
through the prohibition of -the 

mails. 

However, we would express our 
earnest appreciation of the efforts 
on the part of the authors of both 
the House and Senate bills referred 
to. to accomplish the results sought. 
We believe that each bill will be 
of great benefit if passed; we be- 
lieve further, however, that resulis 
can be best accomplished to. the 
users of the taxing power and we 
recommend therefore, that the Sen- 
ate Bill 1t0, whieh has already 
passed the House should be amend- 
edi so as to provide for the use of 
the taxing power in regulation of 
the Cotton Exchanges and should 
be further amended by many sec- 
tions of detail appearing in the 
Lever Bill not appearing in the 
Smith Bull. 

Your committee recommends com- 
mending the authors of these two 
bills and. expressing Lheir thanks 
for the action of the United States 
senate, which practically unani- 
mously passed the Smith Bill, also 
commending the earnest considera- 
tion that this subject has had by 
the Agricultural Committee of the 
House and the favorable report up- 
on the Smith Bill or Senate Bill 
110, amended by the provisions of 
the Lever Bill, which as stated ts 
of greater detail than Senate Bill 
140, 


There is real conflict between 
these two bills. Both are aimed at 
the same result. Both will practi- 
cally accomplish the same result, 
but there are some'provisions of the 
Lever Bill which are more certain 
to accomplish the result than the 
provisions of the Smith Bill. 

In general terms the requirements 
of the two bills are not dissimilar. 
Both bills would require a contract 
on the Exchange which is not in a 
measure outlined, to contain the 
following requirements. 
ist—Recognition and acceptance of 

the standard grades made by the 

Government. 
2nd—Recognition of middling as the 

basis of the cotton. 
srd—Requirement that the differen- 

ces al which grades above and be- 
low middling should be deliver- 
able, to be established from day to 
day or as often as necessary by 
the Secretary of Agriculture, his 
determination to be based on act- 
ual market differences prevailing 
in an average of markets in which 
the commodity is actually bought 
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and sold for commercial use. 
ith—The prohibition of deliveries 

on contracts of cotton of undesir- 

able character. 

The Smith Bill with reference to 
this subject states as follows: 

“That im determining, pursuant to 
provisions Of this Act, what mar- 
kets are bona fide spot markets, the 
Secretary of Agriculture is direct- 
ed to consider only markets in which 
spot cotton is sold in such volume 
and under such conditions as cus- 
tomarily to reflect accurately the 
priee of middling cotton and of oth- 
er grades of cotton for which stand- 
ards shall have been established by 
the Secretary of Agriculture.” 

This is as desired by this asso- 
ciation and we commend the clear 
method of its expression in the 
Smith Bill. 

The Lever Bill is more clear in 
its expression of the characters of 
undesirable cotton prohibitive .un- 
der delivery than is the Smith Bill, 
and in our judgment the provisions 
of the Lever Bill upon this subject 
should be incorporated into the 
Smith Bill. 


We commend efforts to provide 
for a minimum tength of staple 
which ean be delivered upon con- 
tract, and it was with surprise that 
we learned at a hearing in Washing- 
ton, the admission of representatives 
of the New York Cotton Exchange 
as to the extent to which cotton of 
5-8 inch length in staple or even 
at times 1-2 inch length in staple 
had been delivered on contracts on 
the Exchange, thereby depreciating 
to a great degree the whole basis of 
the contract and causing injury to 
both producer and spinner and ben- 
efit oniv to the maninulater who 
was using this distribution for a 
personal gain at the sacrifice of the 
legitimate business interests of the 
country. 


We believe such use of the New 
York Cotton Exchange has been 
made within recent months. There 
has been presented within the last 
three months the publication on the 
part of the New York Cotton Ex- 
change of quotations of its con- 
tracts for delivery indicating the 
price of the raw material at times 
as much as two cents below the 
real value of that material and two 
cents below the price that the con- 
sumer was obtaining therefor in 
the South, and fully two cents be- 
low the price being paid by the 
spinner for delivery of it to him. 
Necessarily this has been most in- 
jurious in its effects to hoth spin- 


ner and producer and nas had the 
elfect Of misievading buyers ol cious 
and giving them anh erroneous 
pression Lie price O01 Wie raw 


Lerial being used 
None Of us iike to De imposed Upon 
aud il is Most natural Wat Whe buyer 
vi colton ciolh who can see from 
quotations of the New york Coiton 
nachange that the price ol the raw 
is LWO wan ii 
realy 18, suouid Hight most earnest- 
ly payment Ol prices Lecessar) 
LO be secured Dy the spinner in order 
LO Inake aby prolit 
inese iow prices on tbe New York 
Lotton Exchange we believe 
bbe resull Ol iManipuialion on Lie 
part ol large operators who are abic 
lo use the New Cotlon Ex- 
change as a means of depressing 
prices on accounl Of the faci 
the rules of the New York Uotton 
Exehange permit arbitrary dilffer- 
ences, the delivery of undesirable 
colton, thus depressing the whole 
basis ol quotations; we deplore con- 
ditions under which large opera- 
lors can through manipulation and 
improper use Of the Exchange de- 
press colton at one time and ad- 
vance il at another when the actual! 
price 01 the raw material is chang- 
ed bul lillie if any durmg the in- 
terval. We cite in this connection 
Ube action of large operators on the 
New \Xork Exchange in practically 
making a corner in.March contracts 
causing advance of these contracts 
to SO pomts over May contracts 
when the natural law of economies 
would justify a price of 20 points 
or certainiy ten points on bthe part 
of May contracts over the March. 

These conditions could and should 
have been registered by the New 
York Colton Exchange itself. After 
many earnest pleas this Exchange 
has failed to regulate and we now, 
as stated, commend the efforts of 
Congressional leaders to regulate by 
law that which could and should 
have been regulated by the Ex- 
change itself. 

We are aware of the fact that it 
is Claimed by some that the con- 
track which is sought to be in- 
lluenced by Governmental action is 
the spinners contract, and as claim- 
ed by some it would Be, the contract 
diverts to the interest of the planter. 

At no time in the history of this 
Association has it before sought to 
depress prices of cotton. It believes 
that the producer of cvetton. is en- 
titled to a fair return for his com- 
modity and the members of this as- 
sociation are at all times willing to 


accept the arbitration as to price 
lixed by the natural laws of supply 
and demand. We condemn, how- 
ever, manipulation whether its ef- 
fect be to advance or depress 
prices. The genera! effect of mani- 
pulation which we complain of has 
been Lo depress prices, and the only 
limes that this associalion has re- 
gretted its position to the manipu- 
lative quotations of the New York 
Cotton Exchange has been when the 
elfecL was bo depress prices. 

We acknowledge that the contract 
which we commend in other sec- 
tions of this report will have the 
effect of raising the quoted price 
of cotton; the producer will there- 
fore be given knowledge of the fact 
that his commodity is worth much 
more than if is quoted as being 
worth on the New York Cotton Ex- 
change. We betieve the effect of 
Lhis will be to push the price of the 
raw material in some degree and 
cerlainly to guide the producer 
against imposition in the purchase 
of his product. Notwithstanding 
this, we favor legislation because all 
that is desired and sought by this 
association is to accomplish such 
resulls as will force the Exchanges 
to indicate in their quotations the 
real price of the raw material; to 
reflect by them quotations those 
prices rather than to issue quota- 
Lions misleading as to prices. 

We earnestly urge provisions of 
all characters with relation to the 
Exchanges which are tair to both 
buyer and seller, enabling thereby 
a higher base of price to be record- 
ed than is now indicated on the Ex- 
changes, 

If this be a spinners contract, 
then surely it is a contract to be 
sought in behalf of the producer. 
This is certainly the view taken by 
members of Congress for it is well 
known bhat both the Smith and Le- 
ver bills have been most earnest in 
advocatecy for many years of legis- 
lation in behalf of the cotton pro- 
dueer, in fact so earnest has Sena- 
tor Smith been during many years 
in this cause that he is commonly 
known as “Cotton Smith.” 

The interests of the spinner and 
the producer in the matter are the 
same. 

As justifying our own eriticisms 
of the New York Cotton Exchange 
quotations, we would quote from 
the following circular letters issued 


by members of the Exchange. From 


the letter of Herklotz. Corn & Go., 
of March 30, 1914, as follows: 
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Tops Reclothed. 


AGENTS FOR 


ASHWORTH 
Tempered and Side Ground Card Clothing 
Cotton Mill Machinery Repaired. 


Lickerins Rewound. 


BROTHERS 


12 to 18 West 4th St., Charlotte, N. C. 


e 240 River Street, Greenville, S. C. 


127 Central Avenue, Atlanta, Ga. 
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Among Those Present. 

McAden, H. M. McAden 
Uharlotle, N. 

Continued trom Page 10.) 

Marehant, T. M. ‘Treas. Olttaray 
Millis, Union, 8. C. 

McMahon, P. L. Textile Mill Supply 
Uo., Charlotte, N. U. 

Muller, L. P., Muller Riddle & Uo, 
New York. 

McUall, Prest. and Treas. 
Ala.) Uotton Mullis. 
Mebane, Robt. 5. Prest. 
Millis, Great Falis, S. C. 
Meister, Uhas. A., Newnan Uotton 

Millis, Newnan, Ga. 

Miller, R. M. Jr. Prest. Elizabeth 
Mills, Charlotte, N. UC, 

Miller, Stanley G., Cree Carpet Uo. 
St. Paul, Mina. 

McNider, G. M., Corn Products Re- 
fining Co., New York. 

Mitchell, Geo. B. Jones & Laugh- 
lin Steel Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Moore, C. A., Oharlotte, N. C. 

Nicholson, T. O., Treas. Millen 
Mills (Millen, Ga.) Boston, Mass. 

Odell, R. M., Dept. of Commerce, 
Washington, D. U. 

Plowman, C. M.. C. M. Plowman Co, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Poccher, Morris R., Badische Uo. 
New York. 

Porter, 8. C., Old Dominion SBS. 5. 
Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Park, Howard P., Park Cotton Mills, 
LaGrange, Ga. 

Palmer, J. S. U. 8. Gutta Percha 

Phelps, A. C., Draper, N. C, 

Pearce, Norman, U. 8. Cotton Gin- 

ning Co.. New York City. 

Phillips. M. C., Erwin Mills No. 1, 
West Durham, N. C, 

Paint Co. Greenville, 8. C. 
Parker, Lewis W., Pres. Parker Cot- 
ton Mills Co., Greenville, 5. C. 
Peabody, D. W., General Eleciric 

Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Patterson, Jno. L. Patterson Mfg. 
Go., Roanoke Rapids, N. C. 

Peck, Thos. D. with 
Cramer, Charlotte, N. C. 

Paulson, Leonard, Paulson, Link- 
roum Co., New York. 

Porcher, W. H., Stuart W. Cramer, 
Charlotte, N. C. 

Price, Theo. W., New York. 

Quilbot, Wm. K., 8. Quilbot & Son, 
Amsterdam, N. Y. 

Reid, Wm. D’Olier & Co., Char- 
lotte, N. C. 

Russell, S., Jr., Grocker Wheeler Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Richardson, E. R., Asst. Treas. How- 
ard & Bullough, American Ma- 
chine Co., Pawtucket, R. L 

Ruffin, W. C., Sec. and Treas. Wash- 
ington Mills, (Fries, Va.) Mayo 
Millis, Mayodan, N. C. 

Rankin, Jno. C., Lowell Cotton Mills, 
Lowell, N. 

Reinhardt, R. S.. Elm Grove Mills, 
Lineolnton, N. C. 

Royall, R. E. Royall Cotton Mills, 
Wake Forest, N. C. 

Reinhardt, RH. S. Elm Grove 
Mill, Lineolnton, N. C. 

Roberts. G. F. Washington Mills, 
Fries, Va. 

Roberts, Harry S. Gen. Electric Co., 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Rountree, J. Manager 
Mills, Mobile, Ala. 

Ran. Albert, Cotton Yarns, New York. 

Robertson, Geo. W., Supt. Dan River 
Mills, Danville, Va. 

Rhyne, H. A., Mt. Holly Cotton Mills, 
Mt. Holly, N. C. 


Mills, 


Opelika 


Republic 


Barker 


Stuart W. 
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RK. Issaqueena Mills, Cen- 
tral, 5S. C. 

Ray, R. R. Treas. 
McAdenvilie, N. 

Rodman, Lee, “I'reas. Indiana Cotton 
Mills, Cannelbton, Ind. 

Stevens, R. L. Wm. Whitman & UCo., 
Boston, Mass. 


McAden Mills, 


Sloan, R. D. Piedmont Mfg. Oo., 
Piedmont, C. 

Smith, H. C., Greenville, 5. 

Sweeney, R. P. New York Mills, 
Utica, N. 

Sjtton, E. N. Pendleton Mig. Uo., 


Autun, 8. C. 

Salkeld, A. D. A. D. Salkeld & Co.,, 
New York. 

St. Amant, Geo. W. Mohr & Fen- 
der|, Boston, Mass. 

Street, Jno. F.. John F. Street UCo., 
Providence ,R. lL. 


Sanders, W. M. Prest. Smithfield 
N. G.) Cotton Mills. 
Sharp, Arthur, Treas. Hamilton 


Mfg. Co., Boston, Mass. 

Spencer, J. Leak, Treas. Highland 
Park Mills, Gharlotte, N. C. 

Stearns, Francis U., Renfrow Mfg. 
Go., Adams, Mass. 

Searing, Henry, Louis Seigbert & 
Bros., New York. 

Smyth, Ellison A. Pelzer Mfg. Go. 
Peizer, 

Smyth, J. Adger, 
Greenville, 8. 

Springs, Leroy, Lancaster Cot. Mills, 
Lancaster, 8. C. 

Separk, J. H., Sec. and Treas. Gray 
Mfg. Co., Gastomia, N. C. 

Sharples, W. M, W. M. & F. W. 
Sharples, Philadelphia. Pa. 

Schell, Taylor & Longstreet, Cotton 
Yarns, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Steele, Phil S&S W. M. & F.. W. 
Sharples, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Sullivan, Jos. D. Dailv Trade Rec- 
ord, New York, ie. 

Thomas, R. D., Joseph Sykes Bros., 
Charlotte, N. C. 

Tanner, S. B., Henrietta Mills, Caro- 
leen, N. 

Taylor, Anthony W., Cotton Yarns, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Thorpe, J. Henry, Sales Agt. U. 8. 
Bobbin & Shuttle Go., Providence, 

Trotter, M. M. . Jr. 
Greenville, 8. €. 

Thomason, L. W., Jos. Sykes Bros., 
Charlotte, N. C. 

Tennent, E. 8. Mill 
Spartanburg, 8. C. 

Tiedman, Irvin B.. New York. 

Tyson, L. D., Prest. Knoxville Cotton 
Mills, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Thomas, 8. G., Seydel 
Spartanburg, 8. C. 

Wilson, Geo. H., Treas. U. 8. Bobbin 
& Shuttle Co., Providence, R. I. 

Wray, Rush T.. DeHaven Mfg. Co. 
Charlotte, N. 

Wainwright, T. L., Stonewall Cot- 
ton Mills, Stonewall. Miss. 

Welborn, H. G., Prest. Hampton Got- 
ton Mills. Columbia, &. C. 

Walden, E. B. Gorn Products 
fining Co., New York. 

Webb, C. S. Webb & C>.. Greenville, 
8. -C. 

West, Alexander 8S. Gutta 
Percha Paint Co., Providence, R. I. 

Wm. Whittam, Journal of Com- 
merce, New York 


Dunean Mills, 


Parker Mills, 


Supply OCo., 


Mfg. 


Re- 


West, A. S. Rice’s Mill White, Provi- 
dence, R. 
Woody, Thos. W. High Falls Mfg. 
Hizh Falls, N. 
‘Continued on page 26.) 
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Capital, Labor and Factory Site | |¥ 
Waiting for a Textile Industry 


A hustling North Carolina county seat town offers hberal in- 
ducements to those experienced in establishing and successfully 
operationg a textile industry. 


High-class labor is available locally—liberal stock subscrip- i 
tions will be made and a factory site is offered free. 
The Southern Railway furnishes excellent freight and passen- rl 


ger service. 
For particulars refer to File 47178 and writung 


M. V. Richards, Land and Industrial Agent 


Room 129 SUUTHERN RAILWAY Washington, D. C. 


GRINNELL WILLIS & COMPANY 


44-46 Leonard Street, New York 


SELLING AGENTS 


BROWN AND BLEACHED COTTON GOODS FOR HOME EX- 


PORT MARKETS 


RICHARD A. BLYTHE 


(INCORPORATED) 


Cotton Yarns Mercerized and Natural 
ALL NUMBERS 


: 505-506 Mariner and Merchant Building PHILADELPHIA. PA. 


The Desirability of the South 


as the place to manufacture cotton 
goods is illustrated in the increase of 
67% quoted by census department. We 
can offer attractive situations for those 
desiring to enter this field. 


J. A. PRIDE 


General Industrial Agent, Seaboard Air Line Railway 


NORFOLK, VIRGINIA. 


BOSSON & LANE 


Manufacturers 


CASTOR OIL, SOLUBLE OIL, BLEACHING OIL. TURKEY 
RED OIL, SNOWFLAKE, SOLUBLE GREASE 
FLAXHORN, ALPHA SODA, OLEINE 
B. & L. ANTI-CHLORINE, SOLUBLE WAX 
BLEACHERS BLUES 


Works and Office Atlantic, Mass. 
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(Contined from Page 4) 


and more co-opérative and organiz- 
ed effort in that direction seems to 
be the solution of the export prob- 
lem. The @reatest successes yel 
achieved in American exportations 
appear elo have been in the case of 
patented specialties, the products of 
highly organized and comparative- 
iy new industries, and particularly 
of industries with large corporations 
having powerful financial resources 
enabling them to maintain foreign 
offices and warehouses and to ex- 
tend the necessary lines of credit. 
It is hoped that the new Currency 
and Banking Act will not only pro- 
vide 4lasticity enough to prevent 
money panics but that its feature 
of foreign branch banks will work 
oul to be of substantial help in de- 
veloping our export business. 


In order that you may see at a 
glance the condition of the expor: 
trade in which we are most interest- 
ed, I herewith append an extract 
from the semi-annual report of Mr. 
Howard Ayers, Secretary of the 


Cotton Goods Export Association, 
giving figures on the foreign trade 


in cotton goods of the United States, 
Great Britain and Japan. It is in- 
teresting to note the increase in the 
Japanese and here, it is 
also in order to call attention to the 
large inerease of the spindleage im 
China. The editor of the Textile 
Mereury (Eng.) estimates that Dy 
i916 Shanghai and vicinity may 
have one million spindles. The 
significance of the rapid develop- 
ment of the mdustry in China and 
Japan is the effect it will have upon 
our export business, and bearing 
upon that same question is the in- 
ereased consumption of Chinese 
cotton by both Chinese and Japan- 
ese mills and the corresponding de- 
crease in the consumption of Amer- 
ican cotton, It was indeed start- 
ling news that appeared in recent 
press dispatches to the effect that 
Ohina had so largely increased her 
cotton production as to now occupy 
third place in the production of cot- 
lon in the world: it was pointed 
out that lands formerly .used for 
raising opium were now devoted to 
cotton. It is undoubtedly true that 
China has been producing more cot- 
lon than she was given credit for; 
so, with the present more accurate 
knowledge of her production, the 
new figures are not at all unexpect- 
ed: iL is equally true, however, that 
China producing substantially 
more cotton each year and the 
chances are that it will be further 
increased, a situation that will fur- 
nish a very difficult problem to both 
American cotton producers and 
manufacturers. 


busimess: 


Is 


During the past vear, many Eneg- 
lish mills and merchants have 
quetiy been making trade connec- 
lions in America with a view to that 
outlet fer surplus goods when need- 


ed; there are abundant indications 
that this condition is arriving, for 
advices form Laneashire indicate 
that new business is slow and that 
the present shipment of cotton 


goods are largely on orders taken 
sometimes ago. With a downward 
prices tendency and a weak de- 
mand over there, we can expect a 
corresponding increase in importa- 
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Lions at an early date. 

The many kinds of legislation re- 
cently passed and pending both 
constructive and destructive, un- 
doubtedly contribute largely to the 
present unsatisfactory condition of 
business: it difficult to see how 
much actual improvement can be 
expected until the uncertainty con- 
finually engendered in this manner 
is removed. 

Prosperity seldom smiles on one 
industry at the expense of another; 
the general welfare of the whole 
country is so closely Knit that a 
blow at ane one constituent part is 
fell all down the line. Whether an 
individual railroad is wrecked by 
iis management or whether the 
whole railroad system of the coun- 
try shaken by federal or state 
persecution, is only a matter of de- 
gree: all industry feels the shock. 
Whether one community is terroriz- 
ed by the L. W. W. or whether a 
whole industry is paralyzed by un- 
reasonable and restrictive legisla- 
tion, is again only a matter of de- 
gree: the general business of the 
country feels the demoralizing ef- 
fect. 

The truth is that the welfare and 
happiness of practically all the peo- 
ple in this country are dependent 
upon the general condition of busi- 
ness. The stock in our railroads, 
banks, factories, mines and utilities 
are largely in the hands of the rela- 
Lively small investors: their other 
securities are largely held as m- 
vestments by insurance companies, 
trust companies, saving banks and 
other repositories for provision of 
Lhe masses against want and priva- 
tion in their time of need. The 
“people” in such cases are not mere- 
ly the work people engaged therein, 


1s 


iS 


nor the consumers only, but the 
whole people comprising farmers. 
merchants, manufacturers, clerks; 


salesmen and saleswomen, mechan- 
ies, laborers, servants, widows, or- 
phans, and all who are dependent, 
m every walk of life. 

In their mad race for proges- 
siveness some of our political friends 
seem to have become imbued with 
the intolerant and snobbish spirit 
of the English official and aristo- 
eratic class protrayed by Tennyson 
in his lines 


“We are not cotton-spinners all, 
But some love England and her 
honour 
Yet.” 


The duty of guarding the rights 
of the people entails the far heavier 
responsibility of conserving the wel- 
fare of the people. For example. 
denying the right of self-support to 
a dependent child should entail 
some other provision for its needs; 
refusing work to able-bodied chil- 
dren should carry with it compul- 
sory edueation to prevent their 
idijeness from breeding degeneracy: 
restricting women’s work = should 
not be without other opportunity 
of a livlihood for themselves and 
«hildren dependent upon them: a 
minimum wage, particularly in in- 
dustries employing unskilled women 
where there is great competition for 
places, puts a premium on immor- 
ality for the slower and duller ones. 

In spite of the agitation and mis- 
representation of the few whose 
occupation is chiefly in so doing, the 


cotton manufacturers are doing a 
great work in improving the condi- 
tion of work people, providing them 
with better homes and often with 
work rooms whose sanitary ‘condi- 
tions challenge equality in even the 
public buildings and schools of the 
most progressive parts of our coun- 


try. Asa rule, these men are quiet- 
ly solving their problems without 
noise and personal advertisement; 


they meet practical] legislative bet- 
terment in a spirit of co-operation 
but always without bosing sight of 
the responsibilities that go with it 
as when the manufacturers in the 
state of North Carolina insisted 
upon compulsory education accom- 
nenying the recent raising of the 
age limit for child labor. 

Genditions in the United States 
vary greatly in different parts of its 


23 
immense domain and oftentimes 
blanket legislation that will be a 


help in one section may prove a ‘hin- 
derance in another. The develop- 
ment of children, both mentally and 
physically, varies greatlv from the 


extreme North to the extreme 
South: state legislation affecting 
age limits and hours of labor is, 


therefore, both to be preferred and 
is more rational than federal regu- 

In conclusion, I beg to repeat that 
it is my firm conviction that cotton 
manufacturers must relieve them- 
of the burden of financing 
their yearly supply of cotton, or it 
will be a long time before the in- 
dustry achieves that degree of eco- 
nomic independence necessary for 
unhampered movement towards the 
solution of its other problems. 
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EXPORT OF COTTON CLOTH FROM UNITED STATES 


For 12 Months Ending Dec. 31. 


Manufacturers of 
t'nbleached 
Bleached 


(Colored 


Cloth: 


Icxported to 

Central America and Brit. Honduras 

Other West Indies and Bermuda.... 

Cuba 

(Colombia 

Hayti 

ther South America 

British Kast Indies 

i“hile 

Other As'a and Oceania 

Kingdom 

Hong Kone 

Brazil 


Total 


EXPORT OF COTTON GOODS FROM GREAT BRITAIN. 


- Yards 
1913 1912 1911 
245,916,185 291 .160,846 214,154,730 
40,430,266 43,322, 108 32,212,623 
180,330 801 199,770,172 163,932,848 
$46,677,252 464,253,126 416,200,201 
116.175. 688 69,766,738 110,168,246 
91,686,489 85.019.517 49.827.773 
44,347,428 $2,374,169 40,667,069 
640.511 RR4 404 633,948 
G15 14. 328.0385 24,645,354 
24,555,478 30,444,991 24,486,299 
21,851,240 6.103, 767 18,117,722 
20,332 617 21,414,709 24,866,307 
14.865,.537 19_O83.967 18,557,300 
12.052,.678 17,597,229 11.306.376 
663,571 9,822,500 10,001,317 
448,269 12.237, 880 11.331, 564 
3.162.083 7,269,463 3,827,537 
2 312,702 4.652.007 2.139, 502 
1.929.155 3.043.594 1.688.456 

S52. 808 1,271. 782 1.268.823 
22.643 350 28,181,306 16,510,565 
166,677 252 164,253,126 410,200,201 


For 12 Months Ending Dec. 


Total Quantities of All Kinds of Cotton Piece Geods. 

—- Yards — 

To: 1913 1912 1911 
British India and Kast Indies 226.984.0000 2.962.612.900 2.551.568.500 
(Hiina, including Hong Kong 716,571,400 027,636,800 647,503,100 
and other Africa ....:... 146.247.200 £91,452 700 498.176.9900 
Muropean Countries 394.065.600 128 .311.400 415.073.3800 
Other Kast Indies and Philippines.. 364,035,700 324,066,100 $11,323, 500 
Turkey ars 360,747,900 394 496, 700 467,727,400 
Africa .-...... 231.149. 000 738.100 191.237.3200 
Australia and New Zealand. 711,073,400 791 635.000 221,320,400 
Canada 116,499,100 87, 255.700 75. 772,400 
Mexico and Central America. 69 006,200 165,515,500 138,390, 700 
Other West Indies and Cube... 66,475,200 107,090,600 78.521, 400 
['nited States 14,415,000 48,120,000 57,125,400 
British West Indies ..... 41,084,900 45,434,600 45,961.700 
Persia 406.616.2300 60.962. 900 51.339.900 

EXPORT OF COTTON GOODS FROM JAPAN 
For 12 Months Ending Dec. 31. 

Shirtings and sheetings: 1913 1912 191) 

W hite 


‘Twilled 


1,634,140 


Uneershirts and drawers, knit....Dogen 0,475,128 4,446,102 5.727,4382 
Yarn (1 kin=-—-1.32 Yb.) Kin 136,050,557 106,169,458 79,654,361 
(1 Yen 560 cts .gold.) 
To Countries— Yens —--— 
Tissues Only. 18,964,913 12,717,303 10,128,091 
Japanese Manchurian territory.......... 1,142,558 873.183 561.549 
As‘atic Russia SRO. 716 156.242 183.685 
(reat Hritain, Germany and France..... 156.896 119,959 121,214 
Knit Underclothes and Towels: Dozen 
als 3,739,295 2,942,369 2,669,075 
Hong Kong TE 1,433,539 1,247,157 919,01 
Japanese Manchurian territory 140,717 106,550 97.864 
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i age at work. these 233 children from working Georgia Cotton Manufacturers’ As- 
iW These mills employ 5,000 operat- would affect only a small portion of sociation. 

ty Personal ltems ives and have a village population the operatives. It would, however, 

ti of approximately 15,000, affect the families of these children 


Great interest centers in the ap- 
proaching fourteenth annual con- 
vention of the Cotton Manufacturers 


- It can readily be seen, therefore, for in nearly every case they are 
W. M. Gibbes has resigned as ‘hat a law which would prevent the means of support.—Pacomico. 


overseer of carding at the Hunts- Association of Georgia which is to 
ville (Ala.) Knitting Mills, to ac- be held at the Piedmont Hotel, At- 
cept a similar position at the Lowe lanta, on Friday, May 8th. 


Mfg. Co., of the same place. &, : 7" DOUBLE BURNISHED“ DIAMOND FINISHED The tentaive progrm for he con- 


: vention indicates that the event is 
J. H. Fields has resigned as sec- 


ton to be one of the most interesting, 4 
ond hand at the Lockhart 8. ©. RIBBED RING WHITIASVILLE eves 4 
Mills, and accepted the postion of mane BY THEWHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING (0. Lion. It includes an address of wel- 


everseer of -spimning al the River- come in behalf of the state and the 
side Mills, Anderson, 8. C, city of Atlanta, by Hon. Jno. M. 


Joe Owens has accepted a posi- . 7 Siaton, governor of Georgia, to be 

tion in the slasher room at the Bran- responded to by J. D. Massey, treas- 

don Mill. Greenville. &. C. urer of the Eagle & Phenix Mills, 
Columbus. 

Edgar Robeson, of Salisbury, N. G., : . The principal address will be de- 

has accepted the position of second Known For Their Quality livered by Stuart W. Cramer, late 


hand in spinning at the Loray Mill, 
Gastonia, N. C, 


bins president American Cotton Manu- 
On account of their uniform high quality our trave facturers’ Association. on the “Duke 


are recommended by the best spinners Warehouse Plan”: and Hon. James 
A. Emery, of Washington. D. C., on 


U. S. Ring Traveler Company “Legislation and Busness.” 


Other important addresses are to 


J. W. Crosby has resigned as loom 
fixer at the Enoree (S. C.) Mfg. Go., 
to take a similar place at the Saxon 
Mills, Spartanburg, 8. C. 


AMOS M. BOWEN, Pres. be delivered in the interest of the 
| C. G. Boss has resigned as super- 159 Aborn St. Providence, R. I. textile industry and reports of the 
intendent of the Deep River Mill No, operation of the association during 
2, Randleman, N. C., to accept a sim- S wo past year are to be made, all of 
ilar position at the Patterson Mfg. which will be of special interest to 
Co. China Grove. N. C. Established 1834 Incorporated 1900 | members of the organization. 
. President Gordon is much pleased 
} J. KR. See —— gga The J. A. Gowdey Reed & Harness Mfg. Co. with the interest manifested in the 
perintendent of the Patterson Mig. SS approaching convention and he 
H Co., Ghina Grove, N. C,, and accepted. JAS. WILSON, President and Treasurer states that he expects a record at- 
i | a similar position at one of the mills Loom Reeds of all kinds. Also Leice, Leno and Tapeing Reeds, Warping tendance at this gathering. | 
| in Concord, N. | and Slasher Combs. Prompt deliveries. Satisfaction guaranteed. The association now ‘has the lar- 
1226 North Main Street, PROVIDENCE. R. L gest membership in its history and 
| Mr. 0. Was new members are being enrolled 
constantly. It is understood that 
he Eagle & Phenix Effi- near 95 per cent of the mills of 
THE ONLY FLYER PRESSER MAKERS IN THE SOUTH Georgia are members of the asso- 
W. H. MONTY, Pres. and Treas W. H. HUTCHINS, Vice-Pres. and Sec. ciation. The report of Secretary 
posed of foremen, officers and em- THR FIRST AND ORIGINAL 
it ployes of the mills, tendered a ban- Wilhams is expected to be one of 
| arg - their retiring superintend- SOUTHERN SPINDLE & F LYER CO. the interesting features of the con- 
1 ent, O. S. Jordan. CHARLOTTE. N. vention. 
OVERHAULERS, REPAIRERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 
all places were occupied, and in + uperintendents <@ 
the talks that closed the gathering COTTON MILL MACHIN ERY rete = 
7) the guest of honor heard several WE SELL TWISTER AND DOUBLE OR SINGLE SP ; : : d 0) 
Ml talks replete with friendship, re- WE ALIGN AND LEVEL SHAFTING WITH A KINKEAD OUTFII an VETSCETS 
i gret and good wil! upon his leaving TQ WHOM !T MAY CONCERN—-We have no branches, nor are we connected with any other Company . : 
i] the post which he has filled with Nokomis Mill, = 
such signal ability for so many - 
i years. | Lexington, N. C. 
The treasurer of the mills, J. D. BRl ISH ES--A Kinds 5 
able talks were made by David G. Card 
dros Repair ed and Refilled G. W. Wright..Weaver & Cloth R'm 
club; John ewsome, dressing room Master Mechanic 
foreman; James Airey, boss weaver; 
Robert Wilson, assistan! superin- 1) 1) FELTON BRI SH Q 
tendent, and  others.-——- Columbus ° Union Mills, j 
Ledger. 
Edgewood Avenue, Atlanta, Ga. die 6-6 ‘ 
Children Under Fourteen. 
H. K. Drew....Gen. Superintendent! 
There has been considerable in- Arabol Soluble Softening Oil ag Carder 
erest. in » bill introduced in the inner 
in the UPERIOR TO TALLOW and cheaper. Used with 1 
South Carolina Legistature bo raise D. eaver 
starch on all classes of warps. Neutral. Espe- W. C. Culhersc 
the age limit of child labor in the cially valuable on warps, which, while requiring ~ Hoth Room 
mils. light sizing, must be very strong and smooth. It is W. L. West........ Master Mechanic 
rhe mil! officers have generally strictly uniform and has none of the draw-backs of tallow. Can be 
opposed the bill, but not for the used with any kind of starch or sizing material. Is especially valuable Buffalo Mill, “es 
reason as some people think, thal when used with a Soluble Gum, such as our Gum G, Yorkshire Gum, aa = 
they fear the results to themselves Scotch Gum, and the like, all of which attract moisture and lay the ' Buffalo, S. C. - 
in the wav of labor searcity. as fibre, thereby prevent shedding. Arabol Softening Oil penetrates the | 
yarn, and lubricates the fibre. Never gets rancid as tallow does and 
wou epri of mil peo- sticks when this Oil is used. Trial barrel sent on approval odd....Asst. Superintendent 
from the fact that in all of the mills ARABOL MANUFACTURING Bay a eee eas ae Weaver 
of the Parker Cotton Mills Company, 100 William Street, New York wee Me POO. ok oh Cloth Room 
operating 915,000 spindles, there are CAMERON MacRAE Bouthern Sales Agent CHARLOT:B. N Engineer 
only 93 3 children under {4 years of J, West Master Mechanic 
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Thursday, April 30, 1914. 
REPORTS OF COMMITTEE. 
(Continued from Page 20.) 


“We have been suggesting to our 
mill friends, for several years past, 
the advisability of watching the dif- 
ferences prevailing between the 
Liverpool, and New York markets 
with a view to their buying in Liv- 
erpool, whenever the character of 
the crop raised would justify pur- 
chases in Liverpool instead of New 
York, as their contract is much 
stronger than ours until the Goy- 
ernment standards are adopted. This 
naturally applies to any hedge pur- 
chases, which might become neces- 
sary against forward sales of cotton 
yarns and goods, as the Liverpool 


market reflects more readily the 
values of spot cotton South. You 


are doubtiess aware of the fact that 
the New York contract will be 
stronger after Nov. 30th, when it 
will no longer be permissible to de- 
liver cotton below strict good or- 
dinary white and strict low mid- 
diing tinged: There will be a re- 
vision in September and also in No- 
vember: but not until next Decem- 
ber will there be monthly revis- 
ions. and as these changes in our 


system may ereatiy influence the 
relative differences and _ parities 
with the South, it will be well to 


mind.” 

In the cireular letter of Hayden, 
Sione & March 6th, 1914, they 
say: “In the past contracts (that 
is on the New York Cotton Ex- 
ehange) have shown a decided ten- 


hear them in 


dency to pull away from actual val- 


ues to such an extent that the pur- 
ehase and sale of hedges on the Cot- 
ton Exehange has become almost a 
pure gamble. Also: This eriticism 
by factors of the system now in 
vogue at New York for grading cot- 
ten on the Exchange which fs so 
far at variance with the methods 
of grading of the cotton producing 
centers by the United States Gov- 
ernmental system, that the feeling is 
most prevalent that in its present 
form it is no longer of any value 
as a4 hedge against actual.” 

From a letter of Hopkins-Dwight 
& Co., April 17, 1914: “The first no- 
lice day for May delivery will be 
Tuesday, the 28th inst., and whether 
May contracts will continue to de- 
cline relatively or go to a further 
premium depends entirely upon 
what the large interests there do 


who control practically our entire 
stock.” 


In other words the price of cotton 
as received by the New York Cotton 
Exchange is to be dependent upon 
the quotations made through the 
operations of large interests who 
control the entire stock of 80,000 
bales rather than by the owners of 
the millions of bales still in the 
hands of producers and spinners. 

From a letter of McElroy & Kep- 
linger, April 9, 1914: “Oppressed by 
the weight of undesirable grades in 
our own crop and the promose of 
a large surplus from India, specu- 
lators recklessly sold the near 
months short. Prices generally have 
advanced over $6.00 per bale on the 
old crop. This was really a read- 
justment from a false position.” 

These quotations could be repeat- 
ed many times but we would close 
with reference to the following 
quotations adopted by the Vicks- 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN. 
burg Cotton Exchange of Vicksburg, Economic Wastes in Textile Manu- 


Miss., several months ago, which 
have also been adopted by a large 
number of other agents and repres- 
entative bodies of the South and 
which have received the approval 
of cotton merchants and cotton 
spinners: 

“Whereas, In the opinion of the 
members of this Exchange the form 
of future contract in use by the 
New York Cotton Exchange con- 
stitutes nothing more than a me- 
dium for gambling, that it does not 
represent the real value of cotton 
as established in the spot cotton 
markets of the World, that it ab- 
solutely fails to provide a_ safe, 
trustworthy or legitimate hedge, 
and that through its form and ap- 
plication, both unfair and arbitrary, 
it lends itself to gambling operations 
by large dealers and to the detri- 
ment and demoralization of the en- 
tire cotton trade.” 

“Whereas, In the opinion of the 
members of this Exchange. the fu- 
ture contract of the New York Got- 
ton Exchange is devoid of the es- 
sentials of a fair, just and correc! 
contract, that is placing in the 
hands of men of large capital the 
power to dominate the cotton mar- 
ket. whose operations unsettle and 
depress business, it is used to the 
great. injury of the general cotton 
trade.” 

The above quotations are more ex- 
treme in tharangue than we have 
ever expressed ourselves, but it may 
nevertheless be said to revert the 
opinion. of umpublished sentiments 
of eonditions. 

We, therefore earnestly commend 
efforts to regulate the unfair prac- 
tives on the Exchanges, particular- 
ly on the New York Cotton Ex- 
change. We believe, however, that 
the New Orleans Exchange in the 
future, as in the past, will be oper- 
ated to meet the reasonable requests 
of this association, of the public and 
of Congress and that the New Or- 
leans Exchange can be relied upon 
to remodel! its contracts In any way 
necessary to establish a parity be- 
tween the quotations on the Ex- 
change and spot prices of cotton. 
This is all we desire and could ask. 

Respectfully. submitted. 

Lewis W. Parker, Chairman. 


Report of Committee on Census Re- 
turns. 


To the American Cotton Manufac- 
turers’ Association: 

Your committee on the census 
would report that aft the invitation 
of the Hon. W. J. Harris, Director 
of the Gensus, thev have had sever- 
al conferences and lengthy corres- 
pondence with him. Your commit- 
tee.made several suggestions, elim- 
inating some of the proposed ques- 
tions in the schedule to be sent to 
the manufacturers and making per- 
haps more clear the wording of oth- 
er questions. Your comimttee was 
treated with the greatest consider- 
ation and courtesy by the Director 
of Census, and we have reason to 
believe many of our suggestions 
were adopted. 

Your committee would ask to be 
discharged. all of which is respect- 
fully submitted. 


Ellison A. Smyth, Chairman. 
Joseph E. Sirrine. 


he did not know what 


facture. 


By A. M. Patterson. 


When your president asked me 
to address vou on the subject of the 
Textile Alliance, Inc., in which your 
association has taken a friendly in- 
terest. I was embarrassed by the 
previous publication of full details 
of that organization's object. To 
avoid repetition I am going farther 
afield and will try to interest you 
in the general subject of economic 
waste in our trades, as distinguished 
from practices which are outside 
the pale of the law. 

Since Adam Smith, every econo- 
mist. has had something to say of the 
distinction between productive and 
unproductive labor, and it is now 
generally aecepted that any labor is 
productive that performs a useful 
fonction, whether in actual manu- 
facture or the manifold side issues 
of salesmanship, taw, and scientific 
investigation: To be useful, such 
functions must be wisely directed 
and economically operated, other- 
wise, though entirely legal. 
they pass into a class which is truly 
paraistic and their practitioners can- 
not claim even the excuse for con- 
Linued existence that justifies the 
drone in the bee hive, the reproduc- 
Lion of the species. 

During the preliminaries of the 
formation of the Textile Alfiance, 
many such cases were found. Here 
is a typical one: 

One of our friends bought in a 
few years from the manufacturer 
who made his soap some 1,900-bar- 


rels of Alkali for 885. He was 
told that it was specially adapted 
for use with this particular soap 
and it was billed under a name 


which signified nothing. A compet- 
itor caused an analysis to be made, 
when it was discovered that the 
Alkali was Soda Ash, market price 
3-4 cents per pound. Not the waste 
involved in this transaction. The 
mill could tbhuy direct from the 
maker and pay a single frieght. In- 
stead it paid two freights and an 
extra packing ‘Charge, ‘besides a 
profit which though small was un- 


earned. There was no misrepres- 
entation because the Alkali was a 
standard make, pure( and adapted 


lo be used with the 
tion: or with any 
that matter. 
There is a brand of Alkali on the 
market which is advertised to pos- 
sess peeuliar virtues in textile man- 
ufacture. Perhaps it does, but when 
submitted to a mill chemist of long 
experience he said: “if you are buy- 
ing this for sodium carbonate it 
eontains too much bi-carbonate: if 
for bi-earbonate too much carbon- 
ate.” There was in fact about two- 
thirds of one, one-third of the oth- 
er ;and traces of ammonia and su!l- 
phurie acid. For this useful 
hination ahout twice the 
price is charged. 
ager, when 


soap in 
other 


ques- 
soap for 


market 
The eastern man- 
interviewed, said that 
it was made 
of and described its virtues in gen- 
eral terms that were hard to under- 
stand. A written explanation which 
was promised has not arrived. Sim- 
ilar cases are common. An “Am- 
moniated Potash wool scour” con- 
tained traces of Ammonia and of 


Commonwealth Hotel 


Opposite State House, Boston, Mass 


Offers room with hot and cold water 
for $1.00 per day and up, which in- 
cludes free use of public shower baths 


Nothing to Equal This in New England 


Rooms with private baths for $1.50 
per day and up; suites of two rooms 
and bath for 4.00 per day and up. 


ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 
Strictly a Temperence Hotel 
Send for Booklet 
STORER F. CRAFTS, Gen. Manager 


Potash, sodium carbonate again 
forming the pase. An “Ammoniat- 
vd Compond” sold by one of the 
largest soap manufacturers for 4 
eénis per pound is being duplicated 
by specification for 1 1-4 cents. The 
analvsis shows: Sodium Carbonate 
85> per cent, Ammonian Sutphate 
70 per cent, 

Here is a case on the border line 
of misrepresentation. In the treat- 


ment of wool Aromonia and Potash 
exert a milder effect on the fibre 
than soda. In the early days stale 


urine was used as a scour on 
count of the ammounium 
ate formed by decomposition. It 
still retains its reputation though 
replaced by pleasanter agents. Buf 
an enterprising chemist offers and 
sells suetcessfully a “Urine Sustit- 
tute” which is quite foreign to hu- 
man chemistry and can be duplicat- 
ed for a fraction of the price by 
hard headed people who are unin- 
fluenced by a sentimental reference 
to human hy-products. It proves 
to be about 60 per cent moisture, 3 
per cent soap, 37 per sodium 
carbonate. 


ac- 
carbon- 


No one will claim, unless inter- 
ested, that this kind of labor is 


worthy of its hire. There are pro- 


duets on the market. however. 
which present real economies and 
economic savings of value. Thus it 


has been discovered that a paper 
mill waste may be used as a substi- 


tute for lactic acid and tarter in 
mordanting. ‘The discovery is not 


new and is not patented so that a 
moderate profil ought to content 
ihe intermediary between the dver 
and the paper mill. IT leave it te 
vou if 11 cents per pound ts a fair 
price for a substance which costs 
not much more than the freight and 
packing in barrels. 

Passing from distribution to man- 
ufacture, we can all agree that if 
any class is entitled to liberal re- 
ward for enterprise, ete.. it is that 
which persuades two blades of grass 
fo grow where one grew before, or 
develops in half a century an enor- 

(Continued on Page 26.) 
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Richards-Hinds Roll. 


(‘Continued from page 20.) 


mous industry from a purely waste 
side, although some presént day 
writers tell us that we should set 
about 1-16 over the length of the 
slaple being used. This method did 
not positively draft, properly, all 
the thbers in the e¢ross section of 
roving which were presented to the 
front rolls by the middle or inter- 
mcdiate rolls. With the introduc- 


‘ion of the Richards-Hinds rolls an 


entirely different method of setting 
than those formerly advocated by 
textile schools, writers of technica! 
books, and even mill practice, was 
introduced: viz: setting the rolls as 


-far up on the staple as possible, so 


as to properly draft every fiber, long 
or short, of the roving being hand- 
led. To illustrate, let us follow the 
path of the roving being drafted 
under the old method. We will as- 
sume we are in a mill using 1 4-2 
inch cotton and set up, say, 1 7-16 
from center to center; spinning, say, 
60s yarn, with a 12 hank double rov- 
ing, for an actual size of 58, giving 
a draft of 9.66. With these condi- 
Lions Which are quite usual in many 
of our fine mills, we will assume we 
are watching the fibers as they are 
being drafted. With the old style 
rolls, the middle line being set so 
far back from the front line, it will! 
be seen that the longer fibers would 
be more perfectly drafted than the 
shorter ones, due to the fact that 
the longer fibers would be picked 
up and drawn forward the instant 
they left the middle rolls while the 
shorter fibers would get no drafting 
until, through contact with the long- 
er fibers, they had been carried for- 
ward, after leaving the middle rolls, 
to a point where they would be 
gripped by the front rolls. 

With the Richards-Hinds Rol! 
as close a settling as 1 inch can be 
run on lever weighted frames, and, 


as we have previously assumed we — 


are handling 1 1-2 ineh stock it must 
be apparent to any practical spin- 
ner that with stock of that length 
and a setiing of 1 inch between 
front and middie rolis every fibre, 
whether long or short, is being per- 
fectiy drafted, as every fiber, long 
or short, contained in the roving in 
picked up ‘by the front rolls, while 
still being earried forward by the 
middie rolls, therefore, more per- 
fect drawing must be done under 
these conditions. 

Having shown that under the 
Riehards—Hinds roll every fiber wil! 
be properly drafted, let us see why 
it is, that with a longer draft on 
these folls, it_is possible to mako 
as good a varn as can be turned-ouf 
under the ordinary roll, with a draft 
of 8 or 9% Let us assume that on 
one side of a frame we have the or- 
dinary rolls, and running a 12 hank 
roving. while the other side is 
equipped with the Richards-Hinds 
rolis. and running a 10 hank roving, 
and, spnning the same number of 
yarn on both sides. On the 12 hank 
side with old style rolls, with a set- 
ting of 1 7-16 inch from center to 
center, only the long fibers are be- 
ing perfectly drafted: while on the 
{0 hank side, with the Richards- 
Hinds rolls set 1 inch, every fiber 
contained in the roving. is being 
perfectly drafted, thereby produc- 
ing a more even and perfect yarn 
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than can be produced with old style 
rolls set so far apart that perfect 
drafting takes place only on the 
longer fibers. These facts, together 
with the fact that the 10 hank rov- 
ing having a softer twist than the 
12 hank we can easily get a result 
not possible with the old style rolls. 

At the Exhibition recently held in 
Boston, there was shown yarns made 
from all types of cotton from waste 
up to Sea Island, all of which were 
sun al the Lowell Textile Sehool 
and all run on the same side of a 
frame, with the Richards-Hinds 
Roll and a setting of 1 inch from 
center to center. 

The Richards-Hinds Rolls are 
manufactured solely in the United 
States and Canada by the Metallic 
Drawing Roll Oo., Indian Orchard, 
Mass. 


Among Those Present. 
(Continued from page 22.) 
Wilson, J. J. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
White, J. O. Prest. Morowebb Cotton 
Mills, Hudson Co., Whitnel 
Cotton Mills, Lenoir Cotton Mills, 
Moore Cotten Mills, Modena Mills, 
Gastonia, N. G, 
Whitin, H. T.. Treas. 
Northbridge, Mass. 
Wier, J. LL. Agent 
Charlotte, N. 
Walden, E. B., Corn Product Refin- 
ing Co..New York. 
Webb. T. Erwin 
N. &. 


Wilson & Go.. 


Rockdale Mill, 


Atherton Mills, 


Mills. Duke, 


New York Meeting 
(Continued from Page 12) 
in Lhe addresses. 

‘rank A. Vanderlip, president of 
the National City Bank of New York, 
delivered a very able address on 
general Lopics. His subject has been 
given oul as “The Duke Warehouse 
Pian,” but nobody could have 
known it frem his remarks. 

Addresses were also made by R. 
M. Miller, Jr., Gharlotie, N. C., Lewis 
W. Parker. Greenville, 8. C., John 
M. Miller, Richmond, Va., and others. 
Economic Waste in Textile Manu- 

facture. 

(Continued from Page 2.) 
product. From eoal tar, which was 
im the earl ydays of gas lightmeg a 
nuisance that could not be dispos- 
ed of, a ‘group of firms and corpor- 
ations have developed innumerable 
combinations valuable in medicine 
and industry. For good measure 
they have thrown into the seale dis- 
coveries in other branches of 
sciente, such as the manufacture 
of fertilizer from the air, and the 
cure Of disease. They have develop- 
ed scientific organizations and build 
plants without equal in the world, 
and unapproached in this country 
except in the electric industry. 
That they are entitled to an excep- 
tional reward is undisputed. Under 
the laws of their country they may 
fix this reward themselves and in 
many cases have fixed it by estahb- 
lishing on their products a “distri- 
bution price” or “Losungspreis” at 
which they sell to large customers 
or eonsign to agents and branches 
for distribution in foreign countries. 
They have done this fairly and 
propriety of their aets cannot be 
questioned under the laws of their 
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due friction in shafting bearings ? 


~ 


( 


NON: 


stares 


Do You Get a Rebate for the Power You Lose? 


If not, wouldn't it be a good idea to put a stop to the power losses caused by un- 


When line shafting maintains perfect alignment, there is absolutely no excuse for 
undue friction in the bearings, and the sooner you stop using fluid oil the sooner 
friction oi! will minimized and power losses reduced. 


when applied to shafting bearings or any 
other bearings in textile mills effects an 
immediate and 
power losses, shop attendance costs, main- 
tenance costs and your whole mill is ren- 
dered more efficient. 


OIL 


Non-F luid Or! is a lubricant brought into a non-dripping conditian, hence it is 
impossible for it to drip and spatter after the manner of ordinary fluid oils. 

The consistent use of this economical lubricant means in addition to the savings 
already outlined, no slippery belts, no messy floors or machine parts, and a decided 
reduction of the fire hazard due to such conditions. 
mill and prove our claims rf you will write for large free sample. 


New York & New Jersey Lubricant Co. 


165 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY 


permanent reduction im 


You may conduct a test in your 


own country or in morals; but -at 
this point begins an example of 
economic waste which is hard to 
parallel in the annals of commercial! 
extravagance. Let us recognize 
that the business is technical, that 
it is hard to introduce a new pro- 
duct, that competition in keen, Even 
so, merehants know that a salesman 
who gets 15 per cent on his sales 
is overpaid—if he keeps it; and that 
a branch house in an important tex- 
tile center can be operated on an 
expense ralio less than 35 per cent 
af its sales. What becomes 
of money thus spent is theside the 
issue:— my statement-is thal rt its 
either substracted form the due of 
a manufacturer entitled to a legi- 
timate profit, or added to the cos! 
of a consumer who also has rights. 
however remote he may be. And 
the worst of waste such as this ts 
that it breeds more waste. On the 
one hand useless transportation and 
the other expense items, salesmen 
uid rents: on the other the mauce- 
ment to the employe in receipt of 
a secret commission to recommend 
an inferior article and use more of 
it than he needs thal his commis- 
sion be jJarger. We have records 
for imstance of goods ordered in 
great excess by a departing agent; 
of dyestuff dumped into the sewer 
when the dyve-house was shut down 
in order that the monthly average 
might remain the same: of useless 
belt dressing purchased ‘hecause 
with every barrel came an alleged 
silver service of I forgot how many 
pieces, 

For most impositions no. Textile 
Alliance and no system of laws ¢an 
ever furnish a remedy nor can polit- 
ical economy pont one out. 

The remedy is in your own hands. 
If the laborer is unworthy. of -his 
hire. find others, and always bear 
in mind the maxim,—‘Caveat emp- 
tor”——let the buyer beware. 


gross 


Slasher Blankets and Cotton Warp 
Sizing. 


It is generally understood among 
Rlasher tenders and overseers of 
slashing that it is almost, if not al- 
together .impossible to size cotton 
warps with one kind of size and get 
good results where there are light, 
medium, and heave-priced goods to 
he finished. The usual method is to 
make two or three kinds of size for 
the different picked goods. This 
practice of making size of several 
thicknesses is wrong. It is generally 


believed that reasonably thin stareh 
or size penetrates the yarn better 
than a thicker size. When a heavy 
picked ¢loth is to be made penetra- 
hon is necessary with a reasonable 
amount of size as a coating on the 
yarn. 

Take as an illustration a cotton 
fabric that has 40 picks per ineh re- 
quiring about 8 per cent of size, an- 
other wise 80 picks requiring 10 per 
cent, and a third with 120 picks re- 
quiring 12 per cent. The size should 
be well cooked in the kettle for 
about one hour, The 40 pick fabric 
with 8 per cent of size is an easy 
weave amd requires only a light 
sizing. Apply to the finished rol! in 
the size box a fine woolen blanket. 
This will back the surplus 
size and allow only a small quantity 
of size to pass onto the warp. Use 
a coarse Dianket when sizing for 
the 80 pick goods. This will allow a 
correspondingly large quantity of 
ie same size to pass to the warp, 
giving better penetrations When 
sizing for the 120 pick cloth with 42 
per cent of size, use a blanket of a 
still coarser texture so that more 
size will pass to the warp. All that 
is necessary in. sizing for different 
fabrics is ‘te use blankets of dif- 
ferent qualities. 

The blankets taken from the rolls 
are Dolled out and used again. If 
three different kinds of blankets are 
used, fine, medium and coarse, they 
will last three ames as long as when 
only one is used, The best blankets 
are all wool and made with a 2-ply 
warp.— Textile World Record. 


press 


Park Was Opened. 


Duke, N, C.—The Erwin Park was 
formally opened Friday night for 
the season. The program consisted 
of a band concert by the loeal band 
and a free open air moving picture 
show, followed by free rides on the 
merry-go-round. W. A. Erwin, of 
West Durham, was advertised to 
speak but was called away and was 
unable to fill his appointment. The 
Frwin Park was fitted up last year 
by the Erwin Cotton Mills Company 
exclusively for the operatives of 
their mills at Duke. 


His Object. 


“What did you mean by robbing 
this man?” asked the judge. sternly. 

“Your honor,” answered the pris- 
oner al the bar, “I meant to get what 
he had.”—Baltimore Sun. 
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CLASSIFIED LIST 


AUTOMATIC BANDING MACHINES 
Cole Bros. 


BALING PRESSES— 
Boomer and Baschert Press Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


BEAMERS— 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


BELTING— 
American Supply Ce. 
Bradford Belting Co. 

Philadelphia Belting Co. 


BOBBINS AND SPOOLS— 
American Supply Co. 
David Brown Co. 
Draper Co. 

BOILERS— 

Dillon Steam Boiler Works. 

BOILER GRAPHITE— 
Jos. Dixon Crucible Co. 

BRUSHES— 

D. D. Felton Brush Co. 

CARD CLOTHING— 

W. H. Bigelow. 
Jos. Sykes Bros. 

CARDS— 

Mason Machine Works. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


CLOTH ROOM MACHINERY— 


Woonsocket Machine and Press Co. 


Saco-Lowell Shops. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS—. 
Grinnell Willis & Co. 
Richard A. Blythe. 

DOBBIES— 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 
Mason Machine Works. 
Kilburn, Lincoln & Co. 
The Stafford Company. 


DRAWING FRAMES— 
Mason Machine Works. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Woonsocket Machine and Press Co. 


DRAWING RO?.LS- 
Metallic Drawin, Rell Company. 


DROP WIRES— 
Connecticutt Mill :aipoly Co. 


DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS— 
American Dyewood Co. 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Bosson and Lane. 
Cassela Color Co. 


Danker & Marston. 
F aberwerke-Hoechst Co. 
A. Klipstein & Co, 
Seydel Manufacturing Co. 
So. Dyestuff & Chemical Co. 
DYEING, DRYING, BLEACHING 
AND FINISHING MACHINERY— 


Philadelphia Tex. Machinery vo. 
C. G. Sargents Sons. 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co, 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


ELECTRICAL MACHINERY— 
General Electrie Co. 


FIRE HOSE AND FITTINGS— 
American Supply Co. 
FELTS— 
American Felt Co. 
FUEL— 
Clinchfield Fuel Co. 
HUMIDIFIERS— 
American Moistening Co. 


Stuart W. Cramer. 
G. M. Parks Co 


HUMIDIF YING MACHINES— 
C. G. Sargents Sons Corp. 
LOOMS— 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Draper Co. 
Kilburn, Lincoln Co. 
Mason Machine Works. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Stafford Co. 

LOOM CRANK SHAFT PRESSES— 
Clayton Jones Mfg. Co. 


LOOM HARNESS, REEDS AND 
PICKERS— 


American Supply Co. 

Garland Mfg. Co. 

E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
LOOM STRAPPING— 

E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
LUBRICANTS— | 


Albany Lubricating Co. 
Jos. Dixon Co. 


LUG STRAPS— 
E. 4. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
MILL CRAYONS— 
American Supply Co. 
MILL SUPPLIES— 


American Supply Co. 
Connetieutt Mill Supply Co. 


OVERHAULERS— 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Ce. 
PICKERS AND LAPPERS— 
Saco-Lowell Sheps. 
PAINTS— 
Thos. K. Chaffee Co. 
PREPARATORY MACHINERY — 
Fales and Jenks Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
PRESSES— 
Boomer and Boschert Pree: (en 
POWER TRANSMISSION MACHIN- 
ERY— 
.. Woonsocket Machine and Press Co. 
PUMPS— 
Stuart W. Cramer. 
RAILROADS— 
Seaboard Air Line. 
Southern Railway. 
REEDS— 


4. A. Gowdey Reed & War. Mfg. Co. 
RING SPINNING FRAMES— 
Fales and Jenks Machine Co. 
Mason Machine Works. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
RING TRAVELERS— 
American Supply Co. 
Dary Ring Traveler Co 
U. S. Ring Traveler Co. 


ROLLS— 

Metallic Drawing Roll Ce. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 
ROVING MACHINERY— 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 
.Woonsocket Machine and Press Co. 
SADDLES— 

Dixon Lubricating Saddle Ca. 
SEPARATORS— 

Draper Co. 
SHUTTLES— 

David Brown Co. 

Union Shuttle Co. 
SIZING COMPOUND-— 

Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Danker & Marston. 

A. Klipstein & Co. 

Keever Bros. Co. 

Seydel Mfg. Co. 

So. Dyestuff & Chemical Co. 
SLASHERS— 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 
SLASHER CLOTH— 

American Felt Go. 


SLASHER OIL— 
W. C. Robinson & Sons Co. 


SOAPS— 
India Alkali Works. 
Keever Bros. Co. 
Seydel Mfg. Co. 
SUF TENERS—CUTTON— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
New Brunswick Chemical Ca 
A. Klipstein & Co. 
Seydel Mfg. Co. 
So. Dyestulf? & Chemical Ca 
SPINDLES— 


Draper Co. 

SPINNING RINGS— 
Conneticutt Mill Supply Co. 
Draper Co. 

Whiltinsville Sp 

Pawtucket Spinning 
SPOOLERS— 

Draper Co. 

Easton and Burnham Machine Ca, 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 
STARCH— 

Keever Bros. Co. 

Keever Starch Co, 
STEAM SPECIALTIES— 
TEMPLES— 

Draper Co. 
TWISTERS— 

Draper Co, 

Fales and Jenks Machine Co. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

WARP STOP MOTIONS— 
Crompton & Knowles Leem Werte 
Draper Co. 

The Stafford Co. 

WEIGHTING COMPOUNDS— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Bosson & Lane. 
Faberwerke-Hoechst Ca 
Danker & Marston. 

Keever Bros. Co. 

A. Klipstein & Co. 

Seydel Mfg. Co. 

So. Dyestuff & Chemica! Ca. 

WARPERS— 


T. G Entwistle Co. 
Draper Co, 


Saco-Lowell Shops. 
WILLOWS— 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Cc. G. Sargents Sons Corp. 
\WINDERS— 


Easton and Burnham Machine Coa. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


le 


When in New York, Stop at the 


HOTEL IMPERIAL 


ROBERT STAFFORD 
Broadway, 3lst to 32nd Street 


Just one block east of Pennsylvania Station. 
shopping district. Herald Square, the Radial Centre of all Transit Lines. 


Rates $1.50 per day---Write for Booklet E. 


Dancing Every Afternoon and Evening 


COPELAND 


Centre of new theatre and 


TOWNSEND, Manager 
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“«ITDEAL” 


AUTOMATIC LOOMS 


Unsurpassed in Simplicity, Durability and other Desirable Qualities. No 
special mill supplies required. They make less waste than any other loom. 


They Produce Superior Cloth 


We invite correspondence and investigation 


THE STAFFORD COMPANY 


READVILLE, MASS. 


FRED H. WHITE, Southern Agent 
Realty Building, Charlotte, N. C. 


The Philadelphia Textile Machinery Company 


“PROCTOR” DRYERS 


FIREPROOF 


ind low cost of 
Dryers for all kinds of Material 


Substanten 
operation. 


BUILDERS OF DRYING 


PHILADELPHIA H. MA CHARLOTTE 


RRPRESENTABL 


Fireproof 
Iron and Steel 
Asbestos Insu- 
lated 
DRYERS 


C. G. Sargent 
Sons Corp. 


Graniteville, Mass 


A. H. Washburn 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Clark’s Directory of Southern Cotton Mills 


Complete and accurate information relative to 
Southern Cotton Mills 


Pocket Size—Price $1.00 CLARK PUB. CO., CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


The 


Bradford 
Belting 
Co. 


CINCINNATI 


Good 
Leather 
Belt 
Makers 


Pioneers in the Manufacture of Hand Threading Shuttles 


ORGANIZED 1883 


UNION SHUTTLE COMPANY 


Power Loom Shuttles of Every Description 


Self Threading and Corrugated Cop Shuttles a Specialty 
Fitted with Porcelain Eye, for Woolen and Worsted Weaving 


TELEPHONE CONNECTIONS 


OFFICE AND FACTORY 
Cor. Market and Foster Stieet 
Lawrence, Mass. 


THE DAVID BROWN COMPANY 


DAVID BROWN, President and Treasurer 
GEO. C. BROWN, Superintendent 


Manufacturers of 


Bobbins, Spools 
and Shuttles ‘Wecten’ Mis 


Market and Foster Sts. 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 


Lawrence, Mass. 


We carry a full line of General Supplies and make a 
specialty of equipping new mills 


WE MANUFACTURE 


Oak Tanned Leather Loom Harness, 
Belting. Weaving Reeds 


AMERICAN SUPPLY COMPANY 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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